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GREEN TREE FROG 


Only a JA\LSeope adds 
so much enjoyment 
to your bird watching 


...a necessary supplement to your binocular 


Experts agree that a binocular is a ‘must’ for searching for and identi- 
fying birds . . . but they quickly add that a telescope is necessary addi- 
tional equipment, for binoculars alone are not enough. 

Today’s bird watchers are increasing the thrill of birding by making 
distant identifications of many species of land and sea birds with a 
BALscope Telescope. Detail of these birds, usually seen at distances 
beyond the reach of binoculars, is observed with a crispness, clarity and 
brilliance of image not known before. 

Increase the enjoyment and effectiveness of your field observations by 
owning a BALscope. Following birds in flight is easy . . . a new type 
focusing provides continual focus adjustment merely by running your 
finger over the conveniently located focusing knob. The BALscope is com- 
pact for easy portability, too. Weighs only 48 ounces, is less than 1612” 
long. With tripod adapter, you can mount it on any panhead camera 
tripod. BALscope, with special adapter kit, quickly becomes an excellent 
telephoto lens for long range photography. 


FREE BOOK «¢ Wed like to send 
you a copy of our new book, “The Tele- 
PAYMENT scope.” Its 48 pages are devoted to show- Me reseay, J 

ing how you can increase your pleasures and ‘ 

PLAN skills in birding, photography, astronomy, 
shooting and general information. Write to- 
day. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 25115 
Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb BALscope 


60mm Telescope 7 S ( . H é LO M B 
n 4 e 4 
*8.O0 per mo. BAL 
$12.00 down $115.00 list | 
includes choice of 15X, 20X, G 
30X or 60X eyepiece. 
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Spring and the Birds Return 
Early to Beautiful Cape May County 
Enjoy a quiet uncrowded visit. Sanctuaries, Beaches, Surf 
and Miles of Verdant Countryside 
Economical too! Our off seasen rates are effective now 
through June {4th 


“ONE OF THE FINESTIN THE NORTHEAST” 


Open All Year... Phone 5-444} 

Member of Quality Courts United Inc. 

On Garden State Parkway 
Just South of Stone Harbor Bivd 


CAPE MAY COURT HOUSE, N. J. 


Send for free area map showing location of bird sanctuaries 


Spectacular! 


in three movements ... with solos! 


SYMPHONY 
of the BIRDS 


Composed and arranged by 


JIM FASSETT 


Musical Director of CBS Radio 


Hear, for the first time, a symphony 
played, not with instruments, but with 
actual bird songs! Composed by Jim Fas- 
sett and painstakingly “played” by using 
bird calls (from the famous Stillwell col- 
lection) at various speeds, just as a com- 
poser selects Various instruments to play 
certain passages. It’s a must for bird- 
lovers and music-lovers! Recently aired 
by Mr. Fassett on his CBS Radio broad- 
casts. Side B, A Revelation in Birdsong 
Patterns, gives you thirteen different bird 
songs, each followed by the same song 
treated to bring out the astonishing con- 
figurations of its hidden musical patterns. 
Long-playing (33%3 rpm) 12” record. 


SYMPHONY of the BIRDS 
only $5.95 ppd. 


Another Ficker First! WESTERN 
BIRD SONGS of DOORYARD 
FIELD and FOREST, Vol. III. . 
featuring 220 calls and songs of 68 
different species from the Great Plains 
to the Pacific! Recorded in the field by 

famous Stillwells! Long-playing 
343 rpm 12” record, 44 minutes play- 
ing time. $7.95 each vol. ppd 


FICKER RECORDS 


428 Arcadia Road, Old Greenwich, Conn. 
Immediate Delivery! 


Money-Back Guarantee * 
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NATIONAL 


1130 FIFTH AVENUE 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than nine million children in schools and 
youth groups have been enrolled since 
1910. 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and conservation, at Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif.; 
Sarona, Wisconsin. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 30 lecturers, reach an audience of 
500,000 people a year in some 200 cities. 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, under direction of trained 
naturalists. 


Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of 
original art by famous bird painters. 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex- 
hibitions of natural history salon prints 
by leading wildlife photographers. 


Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon Society advance our work in 
more than 300 communities. 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which rights to reproduce photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 
be bought, and educational films rented. 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars, etc. may 
be obtained, and such items purchased. 


AUDUBON 


SOCIETY 


NEW YORK 28, WN. Y. 


Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction. 


Public Information Department, serv- 
and furnishes the press, 
with information about 
conservation. 
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Junior News and Audubon Nature Bulle- 
tins are for teachers and youth leaders. 


Sanctuaries: The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol more than 1,000,000 
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dubon Center, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
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Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; Audubon Center 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog 
Island, Maine; Corkscrew Swamp Sanc- 
tuary in Florida; and other extensive 
areas in Florida and Texas. 


acres 


Your Membership will advance public 
understanding of the value and need of 
conservation of soil, water, plants, and wild- 
life, and the relation of their intelligent 
treatment and wise use to human progress. 
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100 
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Sustaining 
Active 
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Your Will: May we suggest that you help to insure the continuance of the ever-widening 
influence of our program and philosophy by remembering the National Audubon Society 
in your will. Suggested bequest form: I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to the National 
Audubon Society, in the City of New York, in the State of New York, the sum of 
dollars (or otherwise describe the gift), to be used for the general 
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Letters 


Helpers at the Nest 


Our bluebird nest-box is within 10 
feet of our door. Two youngsters hatched 
from the first brood, in the spring of 
1956, and not long after they had left 
the nest box, the parent birds were busy 
I noticed that the 
birds now tried to chase away 
their grown-up youngsters of the first 
brood, but these youngsters would hide 
As soon as the parent birds 
would fly more food, the two 
young birds would fly to the and 
feed the youngsters of the second brood. 
Soon afterward, the parent birds came 
back, they their first 
brood the babies, 
they did not molest them. Instead, they 
all took turns feeding the newly-hatched 
birds. I had never seen anything like 
that before and I wondered if it is often 


with a second brood. 
parent 


close by 
away for 
box 


and when saw 


youngsters feeding 


done. 
Mrs. FREEMAN SNYDER 


Kellers Church, Pennsylvania 


Although a number of people have 
had experiences similar to that recounted 
by Mrs. Snyder, it is always an unusual 
and charming one. The habit of a 
fledged, first-brood of young, helping 
to feed the second brood, has been ob- 
times in eastern 
bluebirds. 


served a number of 
bluebirds and in mountain 
In the family affairs of house wrens in 
Central America, a fledged young bird 
of a previous brood sometimes helps 
feed the nestlings of the next brood, and 
in Europe, young waterhens of the first 
brood, often help feed their parents’ 
There are a number of 
in the scientific 


second brood. 
records of this behavior 
literature and it may be commoner than 
is generally supposed. We suggest that 
our readers watch carefully for examples 
of this kind of bird behavior and report 
Magazine for the 
Editor 


them to Audubon 


benefit of our readers.—The 


Correction 


In the July-August 1956 issue of Audu- 
bon Magazine 1 caught a slight error in 
Mr. Alexander Sprunt’s article, “Js the 
Raven Coming Back in the Southeast?” 
Ihe author mentioned that the Skyline 
Drive is a part of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way system. It is true the Skyline Drive 
is situated in Virginia, but the Skyline 
Drive exists only within the confines of 
Shenandoah National Park. The Blue 
Ridge Parkway begins where the Skyline 
Drive ends, roughly at Waynesboro, Vir- 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Meee ee eee ee ee NOW A GREATER VALUE THAN EVER 


Park. Both the Skyline Drive and the ‘ ° 
Complete with accessories! 


Blue Ridge Parkway are administered 

by the National Park Service, U.S. De . 

partment of the Interior. A STODDARD \ 
The Audubon Magazine is continuing 

to be a source of knowledge for many ' 


pope May 1 comment you tor your : QUALITY GLASS 


splendid work. 
EUGENE WILHELM JR. 5 7x35 CENTER FOCUS 


Ranger Naturalist 
U.S. National Park Service 


University City, Missouri . a 
Song Sparrow and a Yellowthroat m, id 10% tax 


In late July when I arrived for the 

summer of 1956 at Sutton’s Island off These Stoddard’s imported binoculars are completely guaranteed against defects 
Mt. Desert Island, Maine, I noticed a in workmanship or materials. The 7 x 35 is known as the best all-around birding 
northern yellowthroat’s nest in a rose glass. These are really sensational at this unheard-of low price. Fast, easy center- 
bush close to the house where I could focusing with right-eye adjustment for perfect definition. Hard-coated lenses and 
watch ic from 2 window. The femsle prism surfaces. Field—365 feet at 1000 yards. Weight 20 ounces. Height 5”. 
was disturbed by my arrival for a time Fine pigskin case and carrying straps. 

but began to feed her young shortly ACCESSORIES now included in above price and carried in ‘id 
compartment of case—flat eyecups for those who wear 
glasses, sun and haze filters for contrast, leather rain guard, 
lens cleansing cloth. 


ifter. Meanwhile, a song — *s nest 
Tur t page 


. ~ RL My A 2 Mail and phone orders filled postpaid 
Vacation Saar cst. cr, rele see ae wed 


. birds to discover, Nature trips ar- 
in ranged to Machias Seal Island to see 9 , 
Atlantic. Pufins: curlews at Petit Open Opposite 

H Manan Point. Excellent food, com- 
Maine fortable homelike accommodations. Monday Evenings Bromfield Street 


0 June 2 
The ACADIAN LODGE. wiser iereer, te 374 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Mrs. Robert G Ferguson, Owner-Mar : ; 
Winter address: 315 Orangeview, Clearwater, Fla. Serving New England for over 100 yeors 


FROM OUR COLLECTION OF 
SEMI-PRECIOUS STONE CARVINGS 


Obsidian Seal — $265 


Pair Obsidian Seals 
on Crystal Ice-floe — $500 


Obsidian Seal 
Ivory Tusks 
Pearl Eyes — $325 


Figurines illustrated are slightly 
larger than half actual size 

and are part of our large collection 
of unusual quality carvings. 


No catalogs available. Inquiries invited ... Tax included... .. . For the perfectionist . . . 


You are cordially invited to see our complete collection of WEDDERIEN Inc. 
birds and other animals carved from semi-precious stones. Fine Jewel Jade * Mounted and Unmounted 
They are the perfect gift for the discriminating collector. 485 Madison Ave., New York 22,N. Y. * Plaza 3-2950 
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HOPE FOR LOVING HERMITS 


us Species 


mi-gregari 


th ISLAND INN 


welcomes guests loving cliffs and 
sea, forest and moor, peace and 
quiet. Ten miles at sea, stars for 
streetlights, the wide horizon be 
yond all desire. June 15-September 
7. Advance reservations necessary 
Booklet M 


MONHEGAN, MAINI 


fora 


CLOSE-UP 


of incomparable | 
Brilliance and Contrast 
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other models from 
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7X, 35 TRITON 
BINOCULAR 


Birding enthusiasts rate it 
tops from dawn to dusk. 
Lightweight, wide field of 
view, coated optics. Fast, 
center focusing. Lifetime 
guarantee against defects 
in workmanship or mate- 
rials. Complete with leath- 
er case. Made in Japan. 
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nearby was disturbed, owing to some cut 


ting near the shore. The man who did 
the cutting said that he spared the nest, 
but next day I found it deserted. 

Alter a few looked into the 
vellowthroat’s nest and saw four tiny 
vellow heads and wide yellow beaks in 
it Then I be g 
sparrow kept driving the 


off the nest. Day 


days I 


in to notice that a song 
yellowthroat 
ilter day, the sparrow 
of the vellowthroat’s nest 
Then the 
return, and 


sat on the edge 
until I drove her off yellow- 


throat would immediately 


kept reaching down into the nest in a 
Finally I looked into the 


nest and there were two large fledglings 


strange way 


pin-feathers and no small 


vellowthroat 


with oTay 


youngsters to ye seen. I 


gave up the problem then, and didn’t 


drive the sparrow away as they were 


definitely the song sparrow’s children, 
but the vellowthroat continued to feed 
them and the sparrow was not so oiten 
seen 

After a week there was gray down 
on the fledglings, also I saw an un 


hatched egg there which was later iden 


tified as a warbler’s « The fledglings 


left and when they were in the under 
brush the sparrow fed them but not the 
vellowthroat hy did the sparrow be- 
have did? Perhaps, having lost 
| ight she have adopted 
Miss Mary C. WHEELWRIGHT 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


ips some olf our 
» comment on Miss 


experience 


Another Editor Comments 


time I have been planning 


| 


write vou and congratulate you on 


fine quality of Audubon Magazine. 


1 
ave done a fine job in produc 
ng a magazine that is attractive, inter- 
esting, and well illustrated. Discrimina- 
tion is shown in the choice of material 
ind it must appeal to a very wide au 
dience 

JEAN Hart Wuitremore, Editor 
Canadian Nature 


loronto, Canada 


Plaudits for ‘‘Tree in the Meadow” 


This past year’s Christmas number 
November-December 1956 issue) is char- 
of the spirit of your contribu 
May I salute Elizabeth 
Ingles for her sensitive account of “The 
Tree in the Meadow! 


And so we thank you for the pleasure, 


icteristi¢ 


tors and readers 


intimate thoughts that 
fudubon 


the JOY, and the 
breathe through the 


Vagazi 


pages ol 
ne and hope for their meaning to 
continue in the years to come and im- 
pings upon the conscience of mankind 
HANS WERTH 
New York City. N. Y 


n Page 89 


xt Present 


for your younger friends 
SS 


A year’s individual JUNIOR MEM- 
BERSHIP in the NATIONAL AUDU- 


BON SOCIETY, which includes a 
wealth of lively nature material, 


will thrill your younger friends. 


Each Junior Member 


receives the following: 


A year’s subscription to AUDUBON JUNIOR 
NEWS, the nature magazine for boys and 
girls (five issues during the year). 


aud 


The JUNIOR MEMBER'S BOOK, including 
many fascinating activities, and also 
three exploration stories, each one illus- 
trated with colored pictures of birds, 
mammals and flowers, and a full page 
outline drawing for hand coloring. 


aud 


A JUNIOR MEMBERS’ PIN, depicting the 
head of a bald eagle in full color. 


aud 


The new THREE-DIMENSIONAL MOUN- 
TAIN—created especially for Audubon 
Junior Members. In full color. Portrays a 
mountain and the birds, flowers, mam- 
mals, and trees that live on it. Designed 
to be cut out and put together in three- 
dimensional form. Boys and girls find 
this an absorbing activity. 


A gift card will accompany this material. 


Dues for this JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP are 
$1.50 per year 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS 


1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
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QUESTAR ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS 


Q. I'd like to ask some questions about 
using Questar as telephoto lens. I am used 
to taking wildlife pictures with smaller tele- 
photo lenses at F:5.5. With this speed I can 
stop motion on slow color film, which I 
could not do with the 42-inch Questar at 
F:12.1. Why don’t you make an F:5.5 
Questar? 


A. Perhaps the above picture may help 
explain why we do not try to make so fast 
a Questar. An F:5.5 Questar would have a 
lens 7.5 inches in diameter, would cost sev- 
eral thousand dollars, weigh nearly 50 Ibs. 
and would require extremely heavy tripod 
and directing mechanism. The 40-inch F:5.6 
lens at right weighs 42 Ibs. and has a lens 
diameter of 7.1 inches. 

Q. I hadn’t realized so much was involved. 
I not only couldn’t afford it —I couldn’t 
even carry it! 

A. Exactly. It’s a rule of thumb — double 
the linear size of an instrument and the 
weight and cost increase by the cube. 

Q. Well, there goes my pictures of flying 
waterfowl! 

A. Not at all. Our 31-oz. Questar will 
reach out and stop motion with fast film 
at F:12.1 and a good man might even get 
color shots of large fowl at the instant when 
wing motion is relatively slow. Wish we 
had time to try it — half the fun is trying 
to get the hard pictures. 

Q. I know — if it was easy, anybody could 
do it. That’s what attracted me to a long- 
focus lens in the first place. This Questar 
will reach out, you say? 

A. You bet it will. For all its feather- 
weight ultra-compactness, it is a keen little 
rapier, a little tiger for performance. 
Q. You’re not very modest, are you? 

A. It is a little hard to be modest when it 
keeps on surprising us. We test these instru- 
ments by looking across the valley here, 
and they never let us forget how darned 
sharp they are. 

Q. All right. Now what kind of camera 
should I use with Questar? 

A. Any 35 mm. single-lens reflex camera 
body with focal plane shutter. 

Q. Why single-lens reflex? 

A. To permit exact focusing on a ground- 
glass. 

Q. But wouldn’t this exclude Leica and 
Contax? 

A. No, they simply require reflex attach- 
ments. 

Q. Can you supply these reflex attach- 
ments? 

A. Yes. Since they are expensive, though, 
some people prefer to use our $99.50 Rival 
Reflex (Praktica) or $134.50 Hexacon out- 
fits, complete with extension tubes and 
couplings, which gives them a more compact 
assembly as well as another camera complete 
with lens, for less than the cost of a reflex 
housing with couplings. 

Q. Do you have one coupling for all cam- 
eras? 
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A. We wish it were possible! We use a 
basic coupling whose thread fits Praktica, 
Rival Reflex, Praktiflex FX, Astra, Edixa 
Reflex, Hexacon, Pentacon, Consol, Astra- 
flex, Contax-S and Contax-D. Additional 
adapter rings are available for Leica I, II, 
III, Leica M3, Exacta, Contax, Alpa and 
others. All couplings fit both Questar models. 


Q. Does Questar cover the full double 
frame 35 mm. film? 


A. With camera close-coupled, not quite. 
But since the cone of rays from Questar ex- 
pands rearwards, we use a set of extension 
tubes to extend camera up to 50 mm. rear- 
wards, and this usually permits full frame 
coverage. 


Q. Do you use the lens of the camera with 
Questar? 


A. Not ordinarily. The normal 2-inch lens 
of your camera is replaced by the 42.4 inch 
Questar — you go from 50 mm. to 1077 
mm. focal length. 


Q. That is more than 3'% feet. Quite a 
jump! 

A. Indeed it is. The deceptively small- 
looking Questar is a real Big Bertha of tele- 
photo lenses. Your pictures are 21 times 
larger in scale, an area enlargement of 441 
times. In other words, you can now fill the 
whole film frame with a picture area nor- 
mally half the size of one film perforation. 


Q. Wait a minute. That certainly cuts 
down the field of view, doesn’t it? 


A. Of course. The field of view is 21 times 
narrower. It is quite simple—each time 
you double the focal length of the lens on 
your camera, you cut the field of view in 
half and use only one quarter of the former 
area seen. In our case we get a closeup of 
the one area we have chosen to photograph 
out of the 441 our 2-inch camera lens nor- 
mally gives us. But our close-up is sharp 
and clear, full of detail that just doesn’t 
register with a short-focus lens. Questar 
gives us exactly the same picture of a bird 
210 feet away that we would get with our 
standard camera from a distance of 10 feet 
— if we could get that close, of course. 


Q. Just what is the width of Questar’s 
field of view? 

A. About one degree. Sun and moon are 
1, degree in diameter, or 30 minutes of arc. 
Q. Why don’t you put an iris diaphragm 
on Questar? 


A. Because stopping it down would de- 
crease its sharpness in exact ratio to the 
decrease in diameter of its aperture. 


Q. Why do you keep talking about Ques- 
tar’s sharpness? 


A. Because it is the crux of the matter. 
Questar is probably the most perfect lens 
you have ever seen, despite its miraculous 
compactness. When you own a Questar, you 
literally deal with optics at the ultimate 
level. Instead of speaking of coarse “circles 
of confusion,” we speak of the classical 
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“diffraction image.” For each Questar is 
guaranteed to attain the theoretical physi- 
cal limit of resolution for its 89 mm. aper- 
ture, which is 1.3 seconds of arc as defined 
by Lord Rayleigh on the basis of the Airy 
disc. 

Q. Hold on there! Can you say that in 
simpler terms? 


A. Surely. No one can make a finer tele- 
scope of the same aperture, regardless of 
size, shape or cost. 


You actually claim it is perfect? 
That’s right. 
How can you prove such a statement? 


A. We don’t have to, Questar will prove 
it for us. For example, we guarantee that 
with Questar you can read the body type 
of this page at over 300 feet with our 80X 
eyepiece. One second of arc is .001” at 17 
feet 2 inches. That is .0175” at 300 feet. 
The thickest part of each of these letters 
is not more than .015” wide. The letter m 
with its 3 vertical bars and 2 equal white 
spaces forms the grid of a _ lens-testing 
chart, having 5 lines in .072”. So when 
you read the m’s on this page at over 300 
feet you are resolving not merely 1.3 sec/ 
arc but less than .9 sec/arc. 


Q. You mean you are actually guarantee- 
ing to beat theoretical perfection? 


A. Yes. It is possible with superfine small 
instruments, and seems to be easiest for 
those with the new optics. 


Q. Well, sir, I must say I like that kind 
of talk. Setting up some performance stand- 
ards, eh? 


A. That’s the idea. We hope people will 
try the same experiment with their pres- 
ent equipment, so they’ll have some idea 
of what to expect of Questar. We have 
felt for a long time that a fellow can know 
all the terms that describe characteristics 
of binoculars, such as field of view, rela- 
tive light power, and size of exit pupil, but 
still have no common terms to express the 
most important fact of all about an optical 
instrument —- what you can see with it. 


Q. Is Questar a brand new product? 


A. No, it is neither new nor untried. 
Three years ago, after eight years’ research 
and development, Questar was announced 
to the astronomical world, where it stands 
alone, the only thing of its kind, and has 
earned the highest professional approval. 


Q. Do you have dealers? 


A. No. We deal directly with people by 
mail and phone. So if you write or phone 
you'll probably talk to the fellow who 
wrote this, and maybe we can help you 
have some fun. 


The incomparable Questars in the Field 
Model at $495 and the De Luxe Model at 
$995 are identical but for their mountings. 
Literature and details of Easy Payment 
Plan are yours on request. 


QUESTAR CORPORATION 


Box 35 * New Hope, Pennsylvania 
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A novel holiday 

afloat Inland through the tropical 
Everglades country. 

One week—from $80.00. 
New Summer Cruises 
For illustrated booklet and rates write to 
Capt. Jim Nisbet 
Box 1628-A, Ft. Myers, Florida 
Our Seventh Year 


2 x 2 KODACHROME SLIDES 


125 Northwest Birds, Life Zones of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, Zoo Animals, North- 
west Wild Flowers, Conifers, Northwest 
Scenery and Industries, and Northwest Indi- 
ans of Today; slides made to order. All in 
color, 35 cents each. Order or inquire from 


J. W. THOMPSON 


5245 20th Avenue South, Seattle 8, Wash. 


Paint and Be Happy 
LEARN SECRETS OF OIL PAINTING 
Exciting Home-Lessons (Simplified & Illustrated) 
Especially Created for Nature Lovers 
No Salesmen No Contracts No Age Limits 
NEW LOW COST. PAY-AS-YOU-GO 
$1.00 Brings Trial Lesson, specify which Course 
Sky-Sea-Landscape or Still-Life 
Folder Free 
ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Seongwind Studios Millerton. New York 


IDENTIFY BIRDS 
[ae 


EQUIP YOUR PETERSON BIRD 
GUIDES WITH BIRD GUIDE 
INDEX TABS 


-_ 


e Easy to Install 

e Plastic Coated 

e One Tab for Each Plate 

e Small and Neat 

e Available for Peterson's 
Eastern, Western, and 
British Guides 


ONLY 50c per set, postpaid. 


i 


Also Available For All 
Peterson Field Guides ... 


PLASTIC FIELD GUIDE 
JACKETS 


e Waterproof 
e Heavy and durable 
e Saves your guide 


ONLY $1.00 each 


Money back guarantee. 


OB Enterprises 
Box 21-A « Celina, Ohio 
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UTILITIES 
AND BIRDS 


By L. E. Dickinson 


| URING the past few years, sev- 

eral incidents have come to my 
attention wherein the distribution of 
electricity out-of-doors has had an 
impact on the actions or lives of wild 
birds 

Last spring, I took a stroll through 
the countryside of Connecticut and 
in the course of my walk, approached 
some electrical transmission lines. A 
standard transmisson system consists 
of three uncovered 


wires, equally 


spaced on the cross-arm. These wires 
carry the charge, and an uncharged 
ground wire runs parallel to, but 
\ bluebird 


ground 


usually above the others 
was sitting on this single 
wire. While I was 
bird flew down and tried to alight on 


watching, the 


one of the electrically-charged trans 
mission lines. It actually approached 
eight times within an inch or so of 
and tried to alight, 
After 
the eighth try it gave up and flew off. 


This, of 


as to just why the bird did not, or 


one of the wires, 


but each time it fluttered away. 


course, posed a problem 


could not, alight. These lines were, 
ot course energized Lhe first 
thought was that some electrical 
force prevented the bird from alight 
ing. I concluded that the hesitancy 
or inability of the bluebird to alight 
must probably have been due to the 
which is 


active electrostatic field 


characteristic in the neighborhood 
ol any wire in a circuit operating at 
high voltage 


Years ago, in most of our older 


factories, electric motors drove line 
shafts by means of fairly large belts. 
This operation gene} ited static elec 


tricity. That is developed a large 


electrostatic potential on the belt. 
This development of an electrostatic 
potential is similar to the familiar 


process of picking up a “charge” o1 
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IMPORTED SEASHELLS 


All Different Varieties 
Each Named—Area Found 


12 Perfect Shells $100 
(5 Shells—50e) ppd. 


R. T. WATERS (importer) 


1383 East 26th Street, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


POLISHED GEM SPECIMENS 
20 Identified—-Mounted $425 
i pi 


Attractively Boxed 
Amethyst, Garnet, Topaz, 
plus Seventeen other beauties. 
R. T. WATERS 


1383-85 E. 26th St., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


QUICK -SAFE-SURE 


A few-seconds spray protects all 
day! Simply mist on skin and 
clothes. Perfect insect shield for 
sportsmen, vacationers, ail who 
play or work outdoors. 


& Hardware Stores REPELLENT 


Wear Powerful Prism 
Binoculars as Spectacles 


WE PROMISED — 


After “See Like a Hawk With Miniature Binocu- 
lars” appeared in the Sept-Oct 1955 Audubon 
Magazine, we told inquirers spectacle frames 
would be available for Japanese pocket binocu- 
lars. At last we can offer a quality, adjustable 
frame that fits everyone 

We can furnish top 6x15 pocket prism binocu- 
lars with threaded screw hole in bridge for in- 
stant attachment of spectacle frame. If you 
already have the binocular, we tap the hole for 
a service charge of $1.50 


6x15 coated pocket prism binocular, individual focus 
$14.95 (plus 10% Fed. tax). Spectacle frame in 
clear or wine plastic $3.95. Money-back guarantee. 


Also STEREO ADAPTER. Accessory front 
lens converts binocular to stereo microscope for 
3-D study of insects, rocks, plants. $2.00. Micro- 
stand. $2.00. 

BIRD STUDY New thrills. No fatigue from 
holding up glass. See better! 

SPORTS, THEATRE You are on the stage 
wr field. 


BEECHER RESEARCH COMPANY 
3048 N. Troy Street, Chicago 18, Ill. 
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voltage of electricity when walking 
over a rug in our homes. In the case 
of the belt just referred to, walking 
underneath it would make your hair 
stand on end and you would then 
feel a tingling of the scalp. Also, if 
fingers 
electric 


with 
belt, 
streamers might often extend from 


you held your hand 


pointing toward the 


your fingers for as much as four or 
five inches. This experience is not in 
the least harmful, but would un- 
doubtedly startle anyone not expect- 
ing it. 

likely that it 
was such an electrostatic process that 
prevented the bluebird from alight- 
ing on this high tension wire in- 
volved in the incident I witnessed 
last spring. Within the high-field 
strength of the static electricity, the 
bird’s feathers might tend to realign 
the field, something 
which might depend upon whether 


It seems altogether 


themselves in 


the bird’s feathers were dry or damp. 
This is so because we know that hu- 
midity (moisture in the air) plays a 
part in whether or not we pick up 
static electricity from a rug. We do 
sO during dry weather but not dur- 
ing humid weather. 

During the course of my inquiries 
into this fascinating problem, I ran 
across examples of conflicts between 
birds and utility lines. The Carolina 
Power and Light Company was ex- 
periencing occasional, momentary 
interruptions of electric power at one 
North Carolina installations. 

showed that the 
occurring at the city 


of its 
Investigation 
trouble was 
dump where garbage was being un- 
Flocks ol 


masse from this disposal area, were 


loaded. gulls, rising en 
causing momentary short circuits be- 


tween the overhead transmission 
The occasional, unlucky gulls 
continuous 


were, of 


lines. 


whose wings formed a 


path between two wires 
course, electrocuted. The problem 
was solved by spreading the wires 
farther apart, a distance exceeding 
the wingspread of the gulls. 

One of the most regrettable causes 
in America is the 


rare 


of bird mortality 
electrocution of our all-too 
eagles by transmission lines. Mr. Al- 
bert Van S. Pulling of Idaho State 
College reports that near Aberdeen, 
Idaho, possibly 100 eagles are elec- 
trocuted annually on transmission 
lines. Most of these are golden eagles, 
but an occasional bald eagle is also 
killed. 


servations at several points in the 


This estimate is based on ob- 
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area where as many as six dead 
eagles have been found beside a pole. 
From the varying lengths of time 
that the birds died, it seems that they 
were electrocuted one at a time. 

\pparently the eagles using the 
transmission towers as perches be- 
come electrocuted when their spread 
wings come into contact with two 
wires. When this contact occurs there 
is a flash and the eagle plummets to 
earth in a shower of sparks and 
burning feathers. While we do not 
know whether steps have been taken 
to eliminate this needless destruc- 
tion in Idaho, we know that past ex- 
perience has provided a solution to 
this particular problem. 

Back in 1946, the Pacific Gas and 
Electric California 


solved this very problem in the High 


Company of 


Sierras. Transmission towers formed 
ideal spots from which eagles could 
scan the landscape in search of 
prey. Often, when an eagle took off 
from such a tower, it would drop 
far enough so that the feathers of its 
wings spanned two wires, with a re- 
sulting electrocution. 

The solution involved placing a 
two-inch wooden dowel perch on the 
top of each tower, built high enough 
so that on the take-off, the eagle 
cleared the wires. After these perches 
were put on the towers, electrocution 
became a rarity rather than a com- 
mon occurrence. A small detail such 
as the diameter of the perch was very 

large 
readily 


important as it had to be 
enough so that it could be 
grasped in the claws of the eagle. 
It is worthy of emphasis that one 
company found a solution to this 
particulan problem at least 10 years 
ago, and yet the problem exists in 
at least one other location in the 
West even now. As a conservationist, 
I would like to see such an organiza- 
Electrical Insti- 


tute set up a conservation committee 


tion as the Edison 
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FALLEN LEAF LODGE 


On beautiful Fallen Leaf Lake 
Family Style vacations in the California Sierra 
Nevada Mountains Special nature study pro- 
grams for children. 
Write for illustrated booklet 
Fallen Leaf Lodge 
FALLEN LEAF P.0., CALIFORNIA 


Culm Un 


CALLS YOU 


Let us tailor your holiday to your tastes. 
Swim, boat, ride, paint, explore. Play 
tennis, golf, badminton, lawn bowls, shuf- 
fleboard. Enjoy concerts, dances. Or just 
relax in the fresh mountain air; savor 
delicious meals. Pleasant rooms, new 
ranch-type cottages. Tot and teen-age 
directors. Golf and tennis pros. 


Opens June 15 —write for folder 
CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


Bird Lovers — More than 100 varieties of 
birds nest in the woods near Crestmont Inn! 


HACKMATACK 


CAMP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
INTERESTED IN NATURE STUDY 


A wonderful spot for youngsters 7-12 
years of age! Here in the beautiful 
Berkshires our special facilities and 
expert staff is ready to help those in- 
terested in natural history subjects. 
Geology, botany, birds, conservation, 
the sky, and all that lives in the 
earth, the air and water. 
Swimming, riding, shop, crafts, daily 
farm activities. 


Eight week season only 
* Write about your child to «+ 


GEORGE F. DILLMAN 
OTIS, MASS. 
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will not necessarily make you an ex- 
pert, but poor ones are an enormous 
handicap. Such progress has been made in 
optical design that many birders are using 
binoculars which are hopelessly obsolete. 

With so many models and such a 
variety of conflicting claims, the selec- 


Postpaid . 


BARTLETT HENDRICKS 


Phone 9748 


THE WORLD'S BEST BINOCULARS 


ALL TYPES AND PRICES 


Free Trial . 


Bit 


tion of the best glass for the money you 
want to invest is more difficult than ever. 

As a Museum Curator, I field test 
glasses in all price ranges and will be 
glad to select the binocular, telescope or 
helpful accessory best meeting your par- 
ticular requirements and purse. 


Liberal Trades 


Binocular Headquarters 
Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 
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Koger Lctewwou 2 BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


HEN 


around the perimeter of wild 


[ piloted James Fisher 
America in 1953, I tried to keep to 
the parkways, turnpikes, and scenic 
roads such as Skyline Drive down 
the Appalachian ridges. He was 
most enthusiastic about these splen- 
did thoroughfares. But had I taken 
him to Florida by way of U. S. 1, 
I can imagine his horror at the un 
ending procession of billboards. 


However, I was unable to engi- 
neer the trip so that he would see 
only the better profile of America. 
I can recall his comments as we en 
tered our Nation’s 
U. S. 1). He asked 
American cities were sO messy on 
Didn't we 


Capitol (via 
whether all 
their have 
planning 
boards (we do, of course)—and why 
didn’t we put our 
ground instead of cluttering up the 
scenery with such incredible “wire 
then he 


approaches 
committees or zoning 


wires under- 


scapes’? Every now and 
would repeat these queries, particu 
larly in the Southwest as we entered 
the outskirts of such towns as El 
Paso, Texas. In the book “Wild 
America,” he was far too kind to us, 
I think. But he did let himself go 
when describing the approaches to 
Los Angeles. He wrote: 


+s 

cleus we saw the fabulous city 
it stank of oil 
Newport 


we could smell it; 
We approached it 
Beach through a grove of oil der- 
ricks, pumps see-sawing and clank- 


from 


ing, breathing sweet-sour vapor all 
around. Casual fences of clapboard, 
ends of wire, weedy road-shoulders, 
pools of black water marbled by the 
rainbow films of oil. I had expected 
almost any scene at the portals of the 
movie capitol, but not this ghastly 
grove of gas trees greedily grabbing 
gain from the alkali flats. Roger was 
less moved—he had seen it before. 
It was, according to him, just the 
place for Belding’s sparrow. Sure 
enough among the Salicornia and 
Atriplex that were fighting the oil 
seeps for their place on the soil we 
found this dingy race of the Savan 
nah sparrow. From Wilmington we 
burrowed the straight 19 miles to 
uptown Los Angeles through a plan- 
ner’s nightmare. Long live ente 
prise, I thought; build what you like, 
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how you like, where you like. Garn 
ish the result with wire and neon 
and rubbish, flavor with crude gaso- 
line, and serve hot. But don’t serve 


me.” 


Reflecting on the trip in recent 
months I admitted to myself that 
the main reason I wanted to show 
James Fisher our continent was 
partly because of my desire to see 
familiar things through fresh eyes. 
Proud of my country, I could only 
believe he would marvel at, every- 
thing. He did marvel at our nation 
al parks and recreation areas but, 
discounting the fact that it is al 
most de rigueur among proper Brit 
ons to be critical of America, I did 
not anticipate his unfavorable reac 
tion to our cities. Ever since that 
experience I find myself—particular- 
ly as I go screen-touring from city 
to city by rail through the dreary 
winter landscape viewing these 
achievements of our civilization with 
a more objective eye. No doubt 


about it, many of our towns are 
more untidy than they are in coun- 
tries like England, Holland, Ger- 
many, and Sweden, and we use bill 
boards more excessively than they 
do in any country in Europe except 
have 


Italy (we must 


mania for billboards from the Ital 


gotten our 


1ans). 


Bu partly, our violation of good 
taste comes from the fact that we 
have more money to spend than 
most countries. Many of our first 
and second generation immigrants, 
drawn’ from marginal 
populations, are enjoying prosper- 
ity for the first time and perhaps 
have not had time to develop judg- 
ment. The well-to-do American 
town may be a complete mixture ol 
influences and styles. Often a cot- 
tage of Cape Cod cracker-box design 
will be next to a split-level ranch 
house or a quasi-Victorian mansion 
with a Mansard roof. Some houses 
may be of brick, 
others of stucco or stone. On the 
town, 


IE urope’s 


wood, some of 


other hand a much 
say, in southern France, because of 


poore! 


its limited resources and materials 
tends to have a unity. Every house 
may be of limestone because lime- 
stone is quarried nearby and trees 


are scarce; every rool is covered with 
red tile which lends a homogeneity, 
a central integrity (but inasmuch 
as the town is the product of slowet 
growth rather than mass-production, 
there is no Babbit-town or Levit- 
town effect). 

Only a high degree of prosperity 
can produce the ugly complicated 
wirescapes that we seem heir to. On 
the other hand where communities 
are carefully planned we can point 
to some of the most attractive resi- 
dential sections in the world. Of 
course, they are not always visible 
from the highways and almost never 
from the railways. No doubt as our 
country becomes older and we have 
a few more centuries 
things will jell as they have in Eng- 
land (but not, we 
have in parts — of 


behind us, 
hope, as they 
Liverpool or 
Leeds!). Many of our towns are very 
new and they look it. Much of Los 
Angeles is like a huge, neon-lighted 
overnight camp. 

Because these thoughts have been 
very much on my mind lately I have 
been particularly concerned about 
the new 50-billion-dollar investment 
that Americans are going to make in 
their superhighways. When the 84th 
Congress enacted its huge highway 
measure, it strangely omitted one of 
the most important things of all— 
the protection of this magnificent 
system against unsightly advertising 
and other forms of parasitism. Rich- 
ard Westwood, in an editorial in 
Nature Magazine, points out that 
unless sufficiently wide strips of land 
on both sides of the new highways 
are controlled, the public will be 
victimized. We hope that the 85th 
Congress will remedy this omission. 


New York’s Robert Moses, writing 
in Harpers Magazine asks: “What 
are these evils? They lurk in every 
foot of frontage; every acre of land 
bordering on the new routes. Even 
the express arteries with limited ac- 
cess and infrequent entrances, will 
be entirely unprotected by the new 
federal law against signs and _ bill- 
boards. The entrances and exits and 
intersections are all left exposed to 
an indiscriminate mushroom growth 
of ugly filling stations, hotdog stands, 
and all other roadside eyesores. Con- 
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sequently we face the prospect of 
speedways built in gasoline gullies, 
obliterating scenery and confined be- 
tween continuous rows of offensive 
advertising. Let’s now forget that 
these horrors are put up by devilish- 
ly ingenious promoters whose pur- 
pose is to exploit a captive audi- 
ence. They expect to cash in hand- 
somely on great public works to 
which they have made no especial 
contribution and for which we owe 
them nothing.” 

To drive to my home in Old 
Lyme, Connecticut, I can take eithe1 
the Merritt Parkway which is Uto- 


ted on page 8 


NATURE STUDY 


Spend your summer vacation at beautiful 
Elk Lake in the heart of the Adirondacks. 
A nature paradise open only to guests, 
with unusual opportunities to see the 
wildlife of the Canadian Zone under ex- 


» 
perienced leadership. Comfortable quar- 
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Identification is the bird watchers 
ultimate test of binocular perform- 
ance. And it is here that the qual- 
ity of a Nikon best proves itself — 
thanks to the Nikkor optics. 

Superb image definition seeks out 
telltale shapes and field markings; 
unmatched color correction shows 
that specie-identifying hue or tinge; 
haze-piercing clarity produces a 
brilliant image — even on dull, 
overcast days. 

Best of all, the optical quality of a 
Nikon Binocular permits you to 
bird for hours and hours, without 
eyestrain and without fatigue. 


Ask to see Nikon Binoculars 
‘Featherweight’ Mikron Series. 

There are none finer—at any 
price! Prove it yourself. For free 
booklet, “Simple Tests” — showing 
how you can judge binocular qual- 
ity — write to Department AM-3. 


IN. 1K O Wi INCORPORATED, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


positive 
identification 
is quicker 
with a 


NIKON 


BINOCULAR 


7x35 Central Focus 
$89.50 
11 others from 
$39.50 to $125 
Registered Lifetime 


Guarantee 


Join Dr. Joseph P. Moody, hero of the popular book “Arctic Doctor” when he takes 


his brand new 45-ton arctic cruiser into the waters of the far north for an unforget- 


table introduction to arctic bird and wildlife. 


Three 14-day cruises in August-September out of Churchill, Manitoba, all inclusive for $995.00 


per person, port-to-port. One 7-day Fishermen's Special in September, in quest of arctic char. 


grayling and trout, all inclusive for $425.00 per person, port-to-port. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE HIGHLIGHTS OF THIS YEAR’S CRUISES 


e Visits to the Arctic Communities 


Chesterfield Inlet, Baker Lake. 


e Visits to the sites of ancient Eskimo Camps at Cape 
Fullerton, Daly Bay, and along the coast of Roes 


Welcome Sound. 


of Eskimo Point, 


e Penetration into the interior regions of Baker Lake 


via Chesterfield Inlet. scene of the migrating Caribou’s 


fording places. 


Marble Island. 


e A three-day excursion into northern Roes Welcome 


Sound in search of ice fields, walrus, seals and polar 


bear. 


e Visits to nesting grounds of arctic birds, such 


frost mine in the East Arctic. 


Fer folder and detailed information write to: 


SNOW 


WHITEFIELD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


as 


e A visit to Rankin Inlet Nickel Mines, the only perma- 
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toiled up to the nest in the main fork of the tree.” Photograph of great horned 
owl’s nest by John H. Gerard. 


Surprises may be in 
store for the climber 


who looks into 


Last 


Year's 
Nests 


By Henry Marion Hall 


HE nests of crows are firmly 

built of sticks, comfortably lined 
with rootlets, moss, and cedar bark, 
and deeply hollowed. They often 
last for years and prove blessings 
to later occupants in fur or feathers. 
High enough from the ground to be 
safe from most enemies, they some- 
times harbor whole sequences of 
wildlife. White-footed mice, and 
red, gray, and flying squirrels dome 
them with leaves and wad them with 
soft materials against the bite of 
frost. 

Many of our larger hawks and 
owls also occupy crows’ old nests. 
Great horned owls frequently make 
one over, although they can build a 
nest for themselves if they find no 
ready-made home in groves adjacent 
to good hunting grounds. One April, 
a pair of crows made their nest in 
the main fork of a hardwood tree 
on a steep rugged slope overlooking 
the Raritan River above High 
Bridge, N. J. It was a trim, sym- 
metrical affair, instantly seen to be 
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“An opossum had converted a crow’s old nest into 


a snug quarters.” 


| 


* 
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° 
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le 


brand new, and with the tail of the 
incubating crow projecting over the 
rim to prove it. 
Plodding past that 
through deep snow in February of 
the following year, I was surprised 
to see two pairs of grayish ear-tults 
at the edge of the old nest. Two 
young horned owls had pipped thei 
shells under the frostiest moon of the 
whole year. When I tapped the trunk 
they straightened up enough to show 


same tree 


their yellow eyes peering curiously 
down at me. The parent owls were 
skulking among evergreens well back 
on the ridge, and hooting dismally. 

Another crow’s nest in a large 
hemlock tree on that same hill was 
taken over by another pair of 
horned owls. I first became _ inter- 
ested in the tree by finding the felt- 
like regurgitated pellets of the owls 
on the ground directly underneath 
it. | glanced up and there was the 
nest. It seemed tremendously high— 
two-thirds of the way to the moon it 
seemed. But I toiled up to it with no 
great trouble because of the ladder- 
like limbs of the big evergreen. The 
white eggs had _ recently 
hatched, and there sat a brace of 
whitish-gray with hooked 
beaks and yellow eyes. 

My brother and I climbed to that 
eyrie several times a bit later in the 
season, while the young were grow- 
ing into fledglings. The 
mother bird proved tremendous—by 


round, 


owlets, 


brown 
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Photograph by C. H. Watson. 


all odds the biggest either of us had 
ever seen. And what loads of prey 
she lugged back to her owlets—rats, 
flickers, robins, skunks, and rabbits 
of assorted sizes. The crow’s old nest 
was soon flattened into a_ smelly 
platform, gory with half-devoured 
carcasses, most of them with thei 
heads eaten off. 

Both parent owls were eternally 
hovering round, with menacing 
hoots but afraid (as we thought) to 
attack us. One morning, while photo- 
graphing the young, my _ brother 
failed to keep his eye on the old fe- 
male. The next thing he knew she 
had swooped almost into his face 
and had to be warded off with a 
stick. If he had not acted instantly, 
she would have torn his eyes out. 

Before the young left the eyrie, 
they looked as large and as bulky as 
the old birds. We were not on hand 
to witness their first flight, but it 
must have been “a flop” in every 
sense of that phrase. We found both 
birds hanging by their talons, up- 
side down, in a sapling at no great 


distance from the nest. Obviously 
they had failed to hold themselves 
erect on the first branch they had 
reached. They hung there, glaring 
and hissing until we rescued them. 

Every young owls 
move from the natal 
nest to hunting grounds which they 
select farther up the river valley. 
We often hear them hooting in the 


season, the 


soon away 


“The nests of crows, firmly built of sticks, are lined with 
rootlets and bark.” 


Photograph by Hal H. Harrison. 


dusk on the timbered slopes above. 

You never can tell what you may 
find in a crow’s old nest. On a 
desolate Watchung, New Jersey hill- 
once saw in the crown ol 
a dead oak, one that was newly 
thatched with leaves. That par- 
ticular nest I remembered had been 
built by crows while the tree was 
still alive. A fox-grape vine, coiled 
round the trunk above it, formed a 
sort of ladder to the trap-rock on 
the slope below. 

I gave the vine a vigorous tug, 
whereupon something in the bunch 
of sticks seemed to twitch. Again ] 
pulled and out crept a small but 
very fat opossum. It gazed at me 
with reproachful, beady eyes, unde- 
cided whether to climb down the 
vine. The prudent marsupial had 
converted the crow’s old nest into 
warm winter quarters. The crafty 
coon, too, sometimes climbs to such 
a nest, and basks in it for hours, 
belly-up in the sun. 

A mile or so from the “opossum 
tree,” my brothers and I once dis- 
covered a crow’s nest in the crotch of 
a pin-oak, about 30 feet from the 
floor of a marsh. It, too, had been 
roofed over with leaves. One of us 
hurled a club which struck the edge 
of the structure and apparently dis- 
lodged some dry leaves. These did 
not falter to the earth but planed 
down at an angle, or so at first it 
seemed. Then one of the “leaves” 


side | 
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ran up a maple, and we saw that it 
was a flying squirrel. 

Routing out another flying squir 
rel, we were astonished to see what 
a long distance it could glide on its 


outstretched legs and _ the 


~~ 


turry 
membranes that join its front and 
limbs. It nearly 40 
yards downhill and then upward al 


hind “flew” 
most as far, until it reached a popla 
tree. We noted that the broad, firml) 
“feathered” flat tails of these littl 
animals offered sufhicient resistance 
o the air as to assist their flight 


ike the 


arrow 


lengthened tail of a pape 
thrown by some schoolboy 
\t the same time these feather-like 
ails served as rudders with which to 
change directions 

I started to hitch myself up the 
flying 


pin-oak in young 


squirrels, and had torn my way 


quest ol 


through spiky branches about half 
Most 


lignum 


way up when I met trouble. 
pin-oaks are as sound as 

vitae, but this one proved somewhat 
where a branch had been 
Right 
honey, and at the same time heard 
hundred 


hollow 


torn off. there I smelled 


the humming of several 
bees inside the hole. One or two 
crept out and flew in my face, for 
ing me to slither to the ground in a 
bark. That 


stored full combs 


shower of dust and 
swarm may have 
of golden honey in the tree, but we 
make 
any further attempts to storm a fly 


never tasted it, nor did we 
ing squirrel fastness so strategically 


placed in a bee-tree. 


| have occasionally known broad 
winged and red-shouldered hawks to 
revamp abandoned crows’ nests 
When a red-shouldered hawk does 
so, a few feathers usually show ove 
the edge of the structure. One crow’s 
nest so rebuilt along the edge of a 
swamp near West Nyack, N. Y., con 
tained two roundish, speckled hawk’s 


April. A little later in 


season, I also found a pair of 


in early 


young broad-winged hawks sitting i 
an abandoned crow’s nest near Pep 
Such occu 
pancy, however, is too common to 


make 


Crows’ nests are all too numerous 


perell, Massachusetts 


news among bird-watchers 
and there may be thousands of them 
in which they were taken over by 
Various hawks and owls. 
Once in a while a female ruffed 
grouse occupies a crow’s old nest 
and lavs a dozen buffy eggs out of 


ge 
reach of ground animals. This seems 
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rather a riskv venture. It Is not easy 
to understand how chicks so restless 
ind precocious as those ol our 
grouse can be kept from tumbling 
out. Thev ordinarily remain in the 
nesting hollow on the lealy torest 
enough for their 
And how do they 


Hoo! only long 
natal down to dry 
reach the ground? It is to be hoped 


hat the mother bird carries them 


between her feet as mother wood 
ock have been seen to do 

\nothe1 
crOW $ old nest is the wary 
duck She 


down, and broods a dozen eggs up 


occasional tenant ol a 
black 


wads it with her own 


there, apparently feeling safe trom 
prowling predators. It seems a risky 


undertaking at best 


~ 
The bulkier an unoccupied nest, 


the stronger 1S 1ts appeal to home 


less creatures. House sparrows and 
erackles often build pocket nests in 
the sides of the osprey’s huge tene 
ment, and return every spring be 
cause the osprey never harms them. 
In such a nest high above a stream 
valley on the estate of the late Brad 
ford Norman at South Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island, these humbler tenants 
continued to live for years after the 
hawks abandoned the eyrie. A sim 


llar osprey nest on 


I 


a wheel atop a 
pole on the grounds of Mrs. J. Hunt 
Newport, Rhode 
Island harbors a number of grackles, 


ington Durtee at 


ind I know of half-a-dozen others. 

For several years a pair of bald 
eagles occupied a huge nest in a 
lone dead tree near the highway 
running south into the federal wild 


Marks, Florida. 


magnificent birds aban 


life sanctuary at St 
After these 
doned their eyrie, a pair of Florida 
red-tailed hawks took over, and re 
mained in possession until the tree 
as blown dow a gale 


Phe breadth olf the 


hat become of last year’s nests Is 


subject ol 


suggested 


by several examples now 


arousing popular interest. Our 


larger waterfowl are usually ground 


nesting birds. Brant, snow geese, 


Canada geese, and the rest usually 
deposit their eggs in the grass o1 
reeds near water, cradling them on 
rolls of their own down. Canada 
FeESE however, sometimes nest in 
the abandoned stick nests of great 


blue herons in very high trees. These 


heron nests are mere flimsy plat 


forms of coarse sticks and never 
bulky. The geese refurbish them, 
stuff them with down, and lay their 
eggs high up in the air. A pair of 
plump geese, each weighing some 
eight to twelve pounds, plus a half 
dozen goslings almost as_ heavy, 
would seem quite a load for any 
second-hand nest. 

Canada geese frequently take over 
old osprey eyries.* One such in a 
lofty dead tree among the British Co 
lumbia foothills, has recently been 
photographed for a magazine de 
voted to wildlife. The picture shows 
gander and goose squeezed into the 
bulky mass of sticks. The rocks pic 
tured below must have been peril 
ous for the young birds to alight on 
later. Nor is this an isolated exam 
ple. As far back as 1804 and 1805 
Lewis and Clark recorded finding 
Canada honkers brooding their eggs 
in osprey nests along the Missouri 


River. 


similar 


Theodore Roosevelt made a 


discovery there and there 
have been many recent accounts. 
On an estate just north of New 
port, Rhode Island, stands an an- 
cient round-topped ivy-mantled tow- 
er. This is a Rhode Island windmill, 
\ pan 
of Canada geese have nested atop 


without its arms and sails. 


this old mill for several successive 
vears, and I saw them there in the 


spring of 1955. 


‘te most striking of all recorded 


cases of the sort appeared in Rod 


Gun (December, 1951 issue), in a 
Mr. Colchester’s story entitled “A 
Cradle in the Sky.” A pair of Can 
ada geese took over an osprey nest 
after the hawks had occupied it for 
20 years. Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Jack 
son and their family, on whose farm 
the nest is situated, kept in touch 
with Colchester from the time when 
the waterfowl preempted the eyrie 
until the goslings left it early in 
\pril before the rightful owners, the 
ospreys, had returned from the 
south. 

The nest, grown to a height of 
eight feet from the accretions of two 
decades, is 75 feet from the ground 
in the crest of a slanting dead fir. 
How goslings could ever reach the 
ground from such a height, without 
breaking their necks, is an interest 
ing question. THE END 


* For an i sion of this, see the 
article, “Man-made Homes for Canada Geese,” by 
} 1 


harles Yocum, Aud lagazine, May-June 


nteresting discus 
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“Raccoons sometimes climb to the old nests of “IT was surprised to see the grayish ear-tufts of a 
crows.” Photograph by Leonard Lee Rue, III. horned owl projecting from the top of the nest. 


“We frightened a flying squirrel from another abandoned nest.” Photograph by Hugo H. Schroder. 
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Soft willow catkins against the spring skies. 


lou iu the Wind 


Photographs by the author. 


By G. M. Daetz ing the male flowers on one plant yellow anthers on stalk-like stamens 

and the female on another. We can of its “flowers.”” The females will 

i he RE is a time every yeat not walk up to the willow tree at have inconspicuous green, cleft pis 

when it seems that winter i any season of the year and dete tils. Bees are attracted to the male 

not going to end at all. There will mine its sex easily. There are no flowers because of the pollen on 

be a few days of warm‘weather but flowing lines of trunk, no secondary their anthers; the female attracts 

winter howls in again from. the sex characteristics, to differentiate the bees with a fragrant scent that 
The sky stays gray, the snow male from female, but in magi promises sweetened nectar. 

worn blanket, and _ bare springtime the sex is apparent. And It is important to a person plant- 

in early summer, when its seeds are ing willow trees to know what sex 


north 
is a grimy, 
branches rattle in the wind again 
About this time I go out along a matured, the “female” willow gives he is planting. There is an advan- 
frozen river in Oregon and cut a is no doubt as to her identity. tage in planting males only, for 
lew pussy willow branches. The sil When it is warm enough for bees the males put out a very heavy 
ver catkins are barely splitting their to fly, they will fly to the willows amount of silver catkins for spring 
covers, but a few days indoors will for they are the first major produc show (if pussy willows are the ob- 
open them to full beauty. Let the ers of pollen and nectar for the ject); the females of all willows pro- 
wind blow. Even though it looks as spring-hungry bees. And being sepa duce seeds in quantity. In early sum- 
if winter will be permanent this rate male and female plants, the mer the capsules on the female plant 
year, the pussy willows have neve willows need the bees to carry pol- split to release their seeds to the 
failed to bloom nor spring to fol len from the male to the female to winds. Each seed, air-borne, on 
low. fertilize the incipient seed. The silver filament, will germinate and 
The fluffy, soft catkins that appeal fluffy catkins grow large and turn grow if it finds some damp soil ‘n 
so to our sense of touch, have a from silver to gray at this time, and which to lodge. 
definite sex, but it is not apparent it is simple to tell the male willow As a child I was curious how the 
at this time of year. In the willows from the female. Then the male pussy-willow catkins managed to 
the whole plant is either male or and female flower parts sprout in grow on the branches during the 
female. They are among the min the catkin to show yellow for the chill of earliest spring. Actually, the 
ority of trees and shrubs that the male, and green for the female. willow didn’t have to grow them in 
botanist calls dioecious—those beat The male plant will grow bright cold weather for the catkins were 
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lormed le previous summer. In 


July, look in the axils of the leaves 


] 


(where the leaf stem meets the 


branch) and you will see the catkins 
crimson-toed ell 


shod in slippers. 


Peel off the slipper and there is the 


pussy catkin as silver-shining as it 
will be when it swe lls and bursts in 
February 

But the planted seed is not the 
easiest way for a willow tree to start 
growing. It is easier still for a brittle 
green branch of willow to break, 
drift down a flooded stream, and to 
root where it comes to rest. So ef 
fective is the willow’s double way of 
propagating itself that it is certain 
to be the first shrub or tree to domi 
nate a newly-formed island in a 
shifting river. Rooting and growing 


quickly, it holds back’ the 


during 


curreiit 


floods in following years, 
causing the river to drop soil and 
build up the 
\laska’s 
is the first stage of plant succession. 


When the 


land in interio1 


island higher. Along 


island-forming rivers, this 


willows control an is 
\laska, certain ani 
mals move in. The tender, bitter, 


willow bark is one ol the snowshoe 


hares’ favorite winter foods. Willow 
buds are the ptarmigans’. When the 
become 


“rabbits” over-populous, 


they mow down the starting willow 
shoots to snow level and the sand 
bar has a crew-cut appearance with 
the spring thaw. From the spruce 
forests the predators come to hunt 
the dwellers among the willows. As 
the river channel moves farther and 
farther away, alders and _ poplars 
grow and shade out the sun-loving 


Ruffed 


grouse come in. Ptarmigan and “rab 


willows. grouse and blue 


bits’ go on to other new-formed 
willow bars. 

Willows have some use to man 
other than the making of willow 
whistles for small boys. In Holland 
they are raised commercially in 
flooded thickets; 


are used in 


the supple shoots 
furni 
dikes 
But the best use for willows I can 
think of is to see the silver catkins 


making woven 
ture, baskets, and mats for 


on red or yellow branches against 


a spring-blue sky. It means south 
winds will blow, bringing renewal, 
with eternal change and = new 


chances THE END 


Close-up of “male” willow catkin. 


“Female” catkin (left), and “male” 
(right), brought close together to com- 
pare them. 


a “> 


In June, the tufted seeds of the female 
willow catkin are carried away by the 
wind. 


sees next year’s willow catk 
ready well-formed in July. 


John K. Jownsend 


THE OREGON TRAIL 


ON 


By Richard G. Beidleman 


| N a special museum case, upstairs 
in the Academy of Natural Sci 
ences at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
there are two dried study-skins, o1 
specimens of the lark bunting, state 
bird of Colorado There are ce} 
tainly 


museums around the country The 


better-looking specimens i 


male, lying stiffly on its back in the 
tray, scarcely captures the vivacity ol 
this black-and-white bunting as it 
soars, dives, and sings above its sage 
brush nest on the northeastern Colo 
their labels 


these two birds are 


rado plains. But, as 
briefly 
part of an 


history of our 


reveal, 
intriguing story in th 
country, which pre 
dates the statehood of Colorado by 
almost half a century. 

On September 24, 1833, John Kirk 
a Quaker of Philadel 
phia, was proposed for membership 
in the Academy of Natural Sciences 
because of his interest in birds. The 


Townsend, 


choice was a valuable one for the 


\cademy, because in the months 


which followed, the young ornithol 


ogist donated many specimens o 


birds to its growing collections 


By January 28, 1834, Townsend was 
recognized as a natural scientist of 
promise and was elected a membe1 
of the ornithological committee of 


the Academy. 


Ai this January meeting, there was 
John K 


much but 


a man present of whom 


Townsend had heard 
whom he had never met. The man 
Nuttall, the 


British-born botanist, lately of Han 


was Thomas famous 


vard University, whose popular 
| 


books on ornithology had recently 
been published. Nuttall was passing 
through Philadelphia en route to 


St. Louis, Missouri, where he was 
to join an expedition leaving for th 
Pacific Northwest 


of that evening, 


During the course 
Nuttall and Town 
chatted. Two davs 


Nathanice 


send met and 


later, Nuttall wrote 
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American field ornithology be- 
gan with the ventures of natu- 
ralists into the wilderness. The 
name of one of these famed 
men is still perpetuated by the 
common names of some Amer- 


ican birds. 


John Kirk Townsend—1809-1851. 
Portrait courtesy of the Oregon His- 
torical Society. 


Wveth, the leader of the overland 
expedition, that 


John K. Townsend, was to be added 


another scientist, 
to their party. 
Townsend, a watchmaker’s son ol 
means, turned to the members 
Academy of Natural Sciences 
American Philosophical 


little 

of the 
ind to the 
Society for financial assistance tor 
his contemplated journey. In return 
for their assistance, he promised to 
natural 


collect articles of 


history of interest to them. The $225 


various 


finally donated at that time to assist 
lownsend, would, today, barely take 


an explorer out of the state of Penn- 
svivania. Yet it must have seemed a 
munificent sum to the young orni- 
thologist as he and Nuttall set forth 
in the morning stage for Pittsburgh 
on March 13, 1834. 

Winter was just breaking up, and 
the roads were rough, but Town 
send’s spirits must have been high 
as he thought of what lay ahead. 
Would he, too, see the antelope, the 
Clark's crow, and Lewis's woodpeck- 
er collected by the Lewis and Clark 
expedition and displayed in Peale’s 
Museum? Would he catch sight of 
some new species of bird in the cot 
tonwood-willow woodlands of the 
Missouri, meet a new Indian tribe 
in the land of the 
Rockies, or set foot on the western 


promontory where Fort Clatsop had 


snow-capped 


been built three decades before? His 
older companion, a veteran of wil- 
derness travel, showed less romanti- 
cism but considerably more realism 
with respect to the hazards of the 
expedition. Townsend might have 
been more apprehensive had he been 
in attendance at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences meeting in Phila- 
delphia, on March 18, five days afte 
he and Nuttall had left. The notes 
of the Secretary for that meeting 
read that “Messrs. Nuttall and 
Townsend left the city on Thursday 
13th instant for the Mouth of the 
Columbia River” and further re- 
ported that Nuttall, perhaps fearful 
for their safe return, had given his 
tremendous collection of Old World 
plants to the Academy. 


i heoush Harrisburg, atop the fear- 


gorge of the Juniata, 
Pittsburgh rat- 
tled the stage bearing the two scien- 
tists westward. Where the Monon- 
gahela and the Ohio Rivers joined, 
Nuttall and Townsend took passage 
in the steamboat Boston. As the roll- 
ing hills of Pennsylvania disappeared 
in the east, Townsend for the first 


ful wooded 
and into “vile vile” 


time felt homesickness and misgiv- 
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ings. Hastening below to his cabin, 
he thought longingly of his family, 
especially of his sister Hannah, in 
the home on 10th Street in Phila- 
delphia. But there was too much to 
be seen about him to remain melan- 
\t Marietta, Ohio, he 
ashore and 
stretch his legs, to get a first glimpse 


choly tor long. 
found it good to get 
of Indian mounds, and to see people 
that he knew in Cincinnati. Town- 
send’s excitement began to increase 
again alter passing through Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where he had gotten 
acquainted with a young man who 
had spent some time in the Rocky 
Mountains, and had spun tales with 
considerable imagination. 


4% the evening of March 24, 1854, 


the steamboat came to dock at St. 
Missis 


sippi and the crowded squalor of the 


Louis, Missouri. The roily 
city were softened by moonlight as 
Townsend and Nuttall disembarked 
and proceeded to the so-called “fin- 
est” hotel in town. The next day the 
two easterners met with Captain 
Wyeth, leader of the expedition, who 
gave them suggestions about cloth- 
ing and equipment for their journey. 
Whatever Townsend may have an- 
ticipated in the way of frontier cloth- 
ing—possibly a coonskin cap and a 
deerskin jacket—it was not anything 
like the outfit Wyeth selected for 
them in a nearby outfitting store. 
There Wyeth got them leather 
pantaloons, an enormous overcoat of 
green flannel, and a white wool hat 
with five-inch brim, almost - stiff 
enough to repel a rifle bullet. 

For the next Nuttall, 
who had visited St. Louis more than 
when it was the 


few days, 
20 years betfore 
jumping off place for the western 
and northern dragged 
Townsend about. They gathered un- 


wilderness, 


usual plants, examined wild Indians 
close at hand, and collected several 
upland plovers, now called upland 


sandpipers. 

In daylight, and under closer scru 
tiny, St. Louis appeared to be fa 
from the beautiful city it had seemed 
under moonlight. Its inconveniences, 
too, were great, especially to Town- 
send who was used to the civilization 
of Philadelphia. When Wyeth’s de- 
parture for Independence, Missouri, 
was delayed several weeks, Townsend 
and Nuttall relieved. They 
headed west on foot, hiking at their 
leisure, pausing to collect a new 


were 


wildflower or to shoot a new bird. 
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They spent their nights at hospit 
able farmhouses. Finally they met 
Wyeth somewhere along the Mis 
souri and proceeded to the encamp 
ment of the expedition near the 
Kansas River. 

When the Wyeth Expedition be- 
gan its march from Independence on 
the morning of April 28, 1834, there 
extended before the party of 70 men 
a rolling prairie, touched with wood 
land only where an occasional creek 
bottom lay. This was a moment ol 
great excitement for many of the 
men who were venturing into the 
time. As 
Townsend stood in his stirrups and 
looked back across the double file of 


wilderness for the first 


riders from his vantage point beside 
Wyeth, he could see the frontiers 
man Milton Sublette; Wiggin Ab- 
bott, who tended the horses; Rich 
ardson, the chief hunter; and Isaac 
Rose, Joe Lewis, Robert Evans, and 
Russell. In the 
swirling dust at the rear of the col 
umn, he saw Wyeth’s assistant, Cap- 


Osborne slowly 


tain Thing, and along the flanks of 
the party, the cattle and horses of 
Jason Lee and his missionary party. 
Some of the men were singing, others 
shouting, slapping their thighs with 


In the spring of 1834, John K. 
Thomas Nuttall 
Pacific Northwest 
Trail. The two 
naturalists accompanied the Wyeth 
expedition in a venture that pre- 


Townsend, and 
set out for the 
over the Oregon 


ceded by nine years John James 
\udubon’s famous western trip. 
Townsend was, according to the 
late Dr. T. S. Palmer, “A brilliant 
young ornithologist who lived in 
advance of his time and was best 
known as the author of a ‘Narra 
tive of a Journey Across the Rocky 
Mountains,’ published in 1839.” 
Nuttall was a_ British-American 
botanist and ornithologist, author 
of the “Manual of Ornithology of 
the United States” first published 
in 1832. 

During Townsend's visit to the 
Pacific Northwest in 1834, he col- 
lected and described, for the first 
time, such birds as Audubon’s 
black-throated gray 
warbler, and the hermit warbler. 


warbler, the 


Among the birds that were named 
for Townsend were the Town- 
send’s fox sparrow, Townsend's 
murrelet, Townsend's solitaire, and 


Townsend’s warbler.—TuHeE Epiror 


their hats, and goading their horses 
with their spurs. The sun was. high, 
the air cool, the sky blue; and the 
Columbia River was beyond the 


horizon . somewhere. 

\s the column proceeded north 
westward, naturalists Townsend and 
Nuttall were constantly drawn this 
way and that for a closer look at a 


flock of blackbirds 


(the “troopials” of Townsend's jour 


vellow-headed 


nals), a scampering ground squirrel, 
or a sunflower that was new to Nut 
tall, and about to be crushed _ be- 
neath the hooves of the missionaries’ 
cows. The weather of the Great 
Plains soon revealed its eccentricities 
with deluges of rain, bombardments 
of hail, the suffocation of intense 
heat, and the bite of wind-driven 
sand. Campsites became mudholes, 
blankets became soggy, and the cook 
deserted; one of the leaders of the 
party sickened and left; the black 
flies swarmed in; Indians appeared 
atop distant bluffs . . . and the singers 
in the expedition became somewhat 
less exhuberant. 


But John K. 


Thomas Nuttall—Townsend with his 
animals, and Nuttall with his flower- 


Townsend and 


ing plants—were in a new, exciting 
world. Early in the morning, before 
the company was moving, Townsend 
would stroll forth to hear the birds 
singing 
buntings, a 
band,” his journals said. Later in the 
day, after a breakfast of fried bacon, 


“grosbeaks, thrushes, and 


merry and musical 


dough fried in the fat, and coffee, 
while the men, wearied of the mo- 
notonous _ flatlands, riding 
along, half asleep in the saddle, 
Nuttall would scramble ahead of the 
party on hands and knees, plucking 
the blossoms ol 


were 


newly-discovered 
plants, and anxiously waving the 
slowly moving column of horses and 
men away from his rarities. 

The Wyeth Expedition, bound for 
trading competition with the Hud- 
son's Bay Company in the North- 
west, traveled the route, which was 
already famous as the Oregon Trail. 
On May 18, the adventurers reached 
the Platte River, and turned west- 
ward toward the Pacific. Wolves and 
antelopes were abundant everywhere, 
and Townsend excitedly made notes 
about the sandhill crane, great blue 
heron, and long-billed curlew, “stalk- 
ing about through the shallow wa- 
ter.”” Within a few days, across the 
river they saw their first herd of 


Continued on page 83 
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By Harriet Burkhart 


BIRD-BANDER knows 


what he will find in his live 


nevel 


traps. Often the occupant of the 
trap Is not a bird at all, but some 
other small animal, particularly if 
the trap is left set overnight for 
hours, when 


those early morning 


trapping is usually good. 

Once, at midnight, near my home 
in western Pennsylvania, I found a 
baby rabbit, drowsy after feeding 
well in the trap. Often I have to go 
out before breakfast on chilly winter 
mornings to release a shivering little 
white-footed mouse, his white feet 
pink with the cold, but busily nib 
bling away at the bait of seeds and 
bread crumbs. I am always finding 
their hoards of neatly shelled nuts 
and seeds, which may be made up of 
beechnuts from the near-by woods 
said to be their favorite food when 
available and sometimes found in 
quantities of two to three quarts; flat 
green kernels taken from the larg: 
winged “keys” of the Norway maples 
near my house; or sunflower seeds 
pilfered from my bird feeders. Thes¢ 
thriftily 


stores are tucked away 


against the winter in odd _ places, 
such as the toes of boots or the 
springs of upholstered furniture. | 
underneath the 


have found them 


paper linings in my old cherry 
chests of drawers, between the lavers 
wool, oO! 


in a box of steel even 


under a paper of pins on top of the 


sewing machine 


a are few nooks or crannies 


which the active white-foots do no 
investigate, and their insatiable cu 
riosity is sometimes disastrous—as in 
the case of the two little fellows that 
managed to trap themselves in an 
empty gallon jug, left open in my 
photographic darkroom last winter, 


while my house was closed 


In the days before I had my pet 


Siamese cats, when only sleeping 


degs stretched before the firesid 


blaze, these engaging little mice 
often sat trustfully on the mantel 
piece. Apparently they felt com 
pletely at ease, for they sometimes 
licked their pink paws, then washed 
their small faces, and groomed thei 
bright coats—fawn color above and 
Otten as 


the family sat quietly in the firelight, 


immaculate white below. 
soft but audible thuds would come 
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from the dark stairway. It was some 
little time before we connected these 
tiny but distinct sounds, each fol 
lowed by a slight pause, with the 
white-footed mice, and realized that 
one of them was coming downstairs 
by a series of leaps from step to step. 

I have found their nests in almost 
location about 


every conceivable 


my house and grounds, as_ white- 
foots will make their homes almost 
anywhere that is warm and dry. (I 
have read that these ubiquitous mice 
have actually been found in winter 
living right in a hive with honey 
bees!) Last November as I was put- 
ting tools away and setting my gar- 
den house to rights for the winter, | 
happened to knock the cover off a 
bucket of gravel under the potting 
shelf. To my surprise a_ startled 
white-footed mouse popped out and 
vanished behind a stack of flower 


pots. On top of the gravel in the pail 
was one of the most beautiful nests 
I have ever seen, a real work of art. 
It was made almost entirely of fibers 
taken from the supply of old burlap 
I keep for various garden purposes, 
and some of the ravelings had been 
shredded almost as fine as down. 
The roughly circular structure was 
so closely woven and felted together 
that I could pick the whole thing up 
in my hands intact. I inserted an ex- 
ploratory finger into the neat round 
entrance hole and ran it around in- 
side the snug circular chamber, 
which was perhaps a little over two 
inches in diameter. It was still warm 
fromthe sleek, plump 
body. As I stooped to replace the 
nest, I discovered that little white- 
foot had been sleeping atop his din- 
ner. There on the gravel floor of the 


owner's 


“basement” of his winter residence 


“WHITE-FOOT” 


White-footed, or deer, mice of the genus Peromyscus are 


one of the most appealing of all the small mammals in 
North America. 


White-footed mice usually dwell on the ground; some live in trees and can climb 
well. Photograph by William J. Jahoda. 


footed mice 


dwell 


will also 


was a generous supply of unshelled 
sunflower seeds. 
\s I 


which to set up my camera and tri 


started to clear a space in 


pod, I found that a pail of ground 


anothe1 
sort. It 


contained mouse 


le i »ked 


like a squirrel’s nest, for it was a 


limestone 
nest of a different 
loose collection of dried leaves and 
grasses and rabbit fur, together with 
a little torn brown paper and pieces 
of soft binding twine from baled 
hay. It almost filled the quart-size 
which I had 
the lime 
stone. As both nests were apparently 


tried to leave 


waxed food containe1 


been using as a coop for 


winter quarters, | 
them as nearly as possible just as I 
had found them. 

White-footed mice have often been 
tenants of my birdhouses, too, al 
ways effectually plugging their en- 


bulky 


Ihe chief component of these nests 


trances with soft, material. 


is usually burlap ravelings, perhaps 
because there is always a dependable 
source of supply at hand. They some 
this favorite nest 


times carry mate 
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woods, on prai 
ngs. Photograph 


live 


in b of woodland 


rial an amazingly long distance from 
the the 


woods, a long haul for a creature as 


outbuildings—even into 
small asa white-footed mouse. Along 
with the burlap they use dried leaves 
and grasses and bark fibers. 
Indoors, these mice appear to like 
seldom-opened bureau drawers fot 
their nests, they like 
cupboards best of all for nest sites. 
They bedding, clothing, 
or anything stored there to make 
a large untidy wad of soft fluff. 
Although in the wild, they prefer 
tree to all other 
like 


squirrels, select as a foundation an 


and seem to 


will use 


nest-sites, 
the 


a hollow 


they may also, some of 
abandoned bird’s nest in the under- 
growth—very often that of a catbird. 
Che entrance is usually on the lowe1 
side and several mice may occasion- 
ally share a nest. 
The white-footed mouse has also 
been known to occupy the same cav- 
ity with the gentle, flying squirrel. It 
has always seemed to me that these 
two animals, though not closely re- 


lated, resemble each other in their 


by 


s, and among rocks, but they 


F. W. Kent. 


beauty and agile grace, as well as in 
their large, lustrous dark eyes, long 
whiskers, fur. Also, 
both animals are active at night— 
which habit of becoming active in 
the dusk of early evening has earned 
for the 
oul 


and handsome 


the name of 
white-foot in some 
country. White-footed 
much more like little squirrels than 
mice in many ways. They have cheek 
pouches like chipmunks, and they 
are quite at home in trees, too. In 
winter they may run out to the very 


“vesper mouse” 
parts of 


mice seem 


tips of beech or maple branches to 
nibble the buds. They never hibe1 
nate, even in the Far North. 

White-footed have a 
attachment for home and have been 
known to return when released from 


mice strong 


as far as two miles away. The little 
white-foot mother is a devoted home- 
body, for she spends almost every 
moment of het the 
breeding season in caring for one 
or another of the litters of young- 
sters that follow each other in quick 
For the 


time during 


succession. white-footed 
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mouse—like all mice—is a_ prolific 
breeder, with a gestation period ol 
only 21 days. She usually produces 
several litters of from one to nine 
in each, with three or four as the 
average. The young are only about 
an inch-and-a-half long and are born 
naked and blind. During this period 
or at other times in cold weather, 
the mother places a perfectly pro 
poruioned plug in the entrance hole 
to her nest if she has to leave it. The 
young white-footed mice soon grow 
fur which is gray above and white 
below. After they open their eyes for 
the first time, when they are about 
two weeks old, they mature quickly 
Ihe mother weans them at thre 
weeks; they are full-grown at 10 to 
12 weeks; but they may mate even 
before this, at only eight weeks of 
age. One authority says that the fe 
male is capable of breeding when 
39 days old the male is sexually ma 
ture about 10 days later. 

I have been told that when the 
baby white-footed mice are very 
young, and still small enough to be 
moved in this manner, the mothe 
may flee when danger threatens, 
with her nursing babies securely at 
tached to her teats, to a place of 
safety. There she will hurriedly con 
struct a new nest. When they are 
older and too large to be transporte d 
in this convenient fashion, the in 
trepid little mother may make trip 
after trip back to the nest in the face 
of grave danger, to carry her brood 
away, one at a time, by the scruff of 
the neck, just as a mother cat cat 


ries her kittens 


The mother usually builds a new 
nest for each brood, because the old 
one is apt to be contaminated—al 
though the previous offspring may 
remain in it for a while. Probably 
Mrs. Whitefoot is kept too busy by 
her arduous maternal duties to be 
a very good housekeeper, although 
she is so meticulous about her pet 
sonal toilet that she is forever groom 
ing her own immaculate fur. 

I am accustomed to the sounds 
that white-footed mice make at night 
in my house in the country—the fa 
miliat 
overhead in the attic, the gnawing 


scampering and scurrying 
in the partitions, and the rustling of 
paper in my wastebaskets. But they 
have been known to make other, 
more purposeful, sounds. George G 
Goodwin of the American Museum 
of Natural 


History says that they 
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sometimes produce a drumming 


sound by tapping their tront feet 
rapidly on some object such as a 
dry hollow reed or a leat. It seems 
as though this might, like the drum 
ming of some of the woodpeckers, be 


intended as a communication ol 


some sort. 


For years I have hoped that | 


might sometime hear one of these 


little animals “sing,” having read 


several vocal 


accounts Ol amazing 


performances on their part. The 
most plausible explanation of these 
rare musical individuals, according 
to Robert Snedigar, 


American Museum ol 


formerly of the 
Natural His 
tory, is the known ability of many 
animals to hear sounds high above 
the range audible to the human ear. 
He thinks it likely that most species 
of mice have a normal song or twit 
tering above the range of our hear 
ing. In exceptional cases the pitch is 
lowered enough to become audible 


to humans—and the mouse sings! 


O, one occasion I stood listening 
halfway up the ladder leading to 


the havloft, where white-foots 


abound, sure I must be hearing 


them sing at last. But the thin, high- 
pitched song was issuing from the 
throat of a bird, a brown creepel 
that had come in through an open 
window and could not find its way 
out again. Instead of fluttering fran 


tically about in foolish panic, the 
small brown bird was busily spiral- 
ling In its Customary manne around 
one bale of hay after another exactly 
as if they were tree trunks, all the 
while almost 


uttering its strange, 


Sl personic, notes 
All accounts describe white-footed 
mice as very gentle and confiding. 


They usually will not bite, even 
when first captured, and make ex- 
cellent pets in only a few days’ ume. 
One February night, in California, I 
discovered a live California white- 
footed mouse in one of my portable 
bird-banding traps. The mouse, it 
seemed to me, was enormous—almost 
twice the size of the little white-foots 
that scamper about at night in my 
house in Pennsylvania. My captive 
California mouse,” as I called it, 
started at once to nibble at the bait 
of crumbs, under bright lights and 
with several people crowding around 
it. After it had eaten its fill and had 
accepted a drink of water, it curled 
up in a corner of the box trap with 


its tail over its eyes and proceeded 


te go to sleep, even though night is 
ordinarily day to this creature. 

Its striking physical characters 
big, dark, lustrous eyes; long quiv- 
ering nose; luxuriant whiskers; and, 
especially, its large, thin ears, its 
prodigiously long white-tipped tail, 
and its large size—made _ identifica- 
tion easy. It proved to be exactly 
what I had it: the 
California mouse (Peromyscus cali- 
fornicus), also called the parasitic 


been calling 


white-footed mouse because of its 
habit of occupying abandoned wood- 
rat nests on the ground, and making 
them over with beautifully domed 
tops and small side entrances. This 
largest member of the whole white- 
foot tribe north of the Rio Grande 
is found in the chaparral in areas 
where live oaks grow. 

When I took a few pictures the 
next afternoon — at first cautiously 
through the wire mesh of the trap 
and later with the door open wide 

the captive mouse showed no in 
clination to leave. Perhaps it was 
frightened, or its species is not ac- 
tive in the daytime. It was an hour 
or more before it ventured out 
through the open door of the trap. 
Wher it discovered that it was free, 
it scurried back into the sagebrush 
under the laurel sumacs at the edge 
of the lawn, where it had entered 


the trap the night before. 


A day or two later I live-trapped 


another white-footed mouse, but 
this one was appreciably smaller. It 
was more sharply bicolored, too, and 
had a shorter tail, which was not 
tipped with white. Its coat showed 
more fulvous, especially along its 
sides, than that of the more grayish 
California coloration 
which established it beyond any 
doubt as a full-grown individual of 
a different since young 
white-footed 
formly gray above. This new find 


mouse = @ 


species, 


mice are quite uni- 


proved to be a brush mouse (P. 
boylei), a close relative of the Cali- 
fornia mouse that thrives under 
similar conditions. 

I could not help but marvel at the 
amazing diversity in the far-flung 
white-footed genus, which on this 
continent includes 178 recognized 
species and subspecies—from Pana- 
ma to the Arctic Circle. The white- 
footed mouse is one of the common- 
est small rodents in North America, 
and thus constitutes the staff of life 
for almost all of the predators 


Continued on page & 
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Sometimes white-footed mice will nest inside Peering from a hollow in a tree where it sometimes 
of birdhouses. Photograph by Hal Harrison. nests or stores seeds. Photograph by Hugh M. Halliday. 
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A white-footed mouse leaving its nest in a small White-footed mice eat seeds, fruits, nuts, insects, 
wooden crate. Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. and snails. Photograph by Bernard L. Gluck. 


hes 


A white-footed mouse is surprised in its nest A white-footed mouse seizes one of her youngsters to 
within a birdhouse. Photograph by Dur Morton. carry it away. Photograph by Maslowski and Goodpaster. 
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By John H. Baker* 


HE official reports ol the Cali- 

fornia Audubon Society disclose 
that, in January 1939, I met with of- 
ficers of that and other local Audu- 
bon societies and suggested, as a proj- 
ect, the finding of suitable wildlife 
sanctuary sites in Southern Califor- 
nia, and the prices at which they 
could be obtained. Mrs. Harriet Wil- 
liams Myers, then President of the 
California Audubon Society, ap- 
pointed a Sanctuary Committee, of 
which Mrs. O. M. Stultz, now Direc- 
tor of the Audubon Center of South- 
ern California, was the Chairman. 
Other members of the committee 
were Mrs. J. H. Comby, representing 
the Whittier Nature Club and the 
California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Mrs. Edwin S. Fuller, repre- 
senting the California History and 
Landmarks Club, and the Calypte 
Club of Inglewood; Miss Blanche 
Vignos, representing the California 
Audubon Society; and Miss Char- 
lotte Hamilton, the Los Angeles Au- 
dubon Society. Soon there 
added to the committee Mrs. Ther- 
esa Patterson for the Pasadena Audu- 
bon Society; Mrs. Maud Murphy, for 
the Los Angeles Audubon Society; 
and Mr. W. A. Kent, for the South- 
west Bird Study Club. One of the 
many projects stimulated by this 
Sanctuary Committee was the estab- 
lishment of the San Gabriel River 
Bird Sanctuary.** In this, Mrs. J. H. 
Comby, who lived nearby, took a 
leading part. 


were 


In September 1939, the National 
\udubon Society leased from Frank 
F. Pellissier & Sons, and from the 
Cate Ditch Company, 326 acres of 
river bottom-land for a wildlife sanc- 


tuary (San Gabriel River Sanctuary) 
—and we shall ever be grateful to 
the Pellissier family and to the direc- 
tors and officers of the Cate Ditch 
Company for their generous coopera- 
tion. Forty of these acres were late 


* Excerpts from an address given by John H 
taker, President of the National Audubon Society, 
it the dedication ceremony of the Audubon Center 
of Southern California on September 30, 1956, 
it El Monte, California.—The Editor 


** See article, “Big City Sanctuary,” by Helen 


Audubon Magazine, May-June 


acquired by the federal government, 
and, together with 35 others, are 
presently leased by the Society. 

When the National Audubon So- 
ciety purchased some seven acres of 
headquarters property, with frontage 
on Durfee Avenue, in 1943, our 
country was in the midst of World 
War II, and it was impossible to as- 
certain what kind of flood control 
project would eventually be con- 
structed in this gap. Therefore, the 
development of suitable facilities for 
an intensified educational program 
was inevitably delayed. For 814 years 
from initiation of the leases, the pro- 
gram involved some protection of the 
area from unwanted trespass, and a 
schedule of guided field trips, led by 
volunteers. It was in March 1948 
that our Society appointed Mrs. O. 
M. Stultz as director of what was 
then known as the San Gabriel River 
Wildlife Sanctuary. She had not 
only been Chairman of the Sanctu- 
ary Comittee of California Audubon 
Society, but had been the President 
of the Los Angeles Audubon Society. 
She had taken part in many civic af- 
fairs, and was a native of California. 
Mrs. Stultz’s father was well-known 
as a leader in the early development 
of the Santa Barbara community. 
until 1949 that the 
federal government definitely an- 
nounced its readiness to acquire 
property in this area below the 229- 
foot contour level, if necessary, by 
condemnation, and it was not until 
1950 that the exact location and de- 
tails of construction of the dam and 
flood control basin were finally de- 
cided upon. The Society, however, 
began actively, in 1948, to enlarge 
and develop its educational conser- 
vation program, primarily designed 
to serve children of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

In April 1955 a devastating fire, 
fanned by a strong wind, swept 45 
acres of lowland in the sanctuary. 
Mrs. Stultz wired me: “Entire 45 
acres sanctuary lease burned in 214 
hours Wednesday. All buildings, 
headquarters area, and new property 
safe. Fire started Whittier Woodland 
line—fire under control. Fire fighters 
staying. This is the beginning, not 


It was not 
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— 


Mrs. Roberta Rumble, one of the naturalists on duty at the Center, gives school 
children a talk on soil conservation. 


the end. We are 
pointments.” 


not cancelling ap 


Our Society had invested 


$19,500 in the acquisition of the 


seven acres of headquarters property 
and improvements. In 1951, we sold 
this property to the federal govern 
ment for $40,000, which we were told 
was much less than we should have 


asked under the conditions at that 
time. We, 
and wished to cooperate with the 
District 
denced every desire to cooperate with 


however, were content, 


Engineer, who had _ evi- 


us. We were allowed to lease that 
property back from the government 
and continue its educational and 
residential uses until we had to move 
above the 229-foot contour level in 
1955. We had purchased two prope 
ties constituting the higher land 
where you are now sitting, and to 
talling less than three-quarters of an 
acre. Onto this we moved our largest 
building and altered it to serve as a 
trailside children’s museum. All of 
the other structures that you see 
around you are new, and their pur 
poses will be later explained to you 
by members of the Center's staff. The 
cost of the new property, buildings, 
alterations, fencing, fire protection 
equipment, and other developments 
has come to some $78,000. OF this, 
$40,000 was financed through the 
sale of the former headquarters prop 
erty to the federal government, and 
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some 


$31,000 has been generously con 
tributed by friends of the Center. We 
have now arrived at the point where 
oul problems have less to do with 
development than with efhcient op- 
erations, adequately financed, to take 
care of the growing demand upon us 
to serve ever-increasing numbers of 
children from this great community. 

['o give you some impression ol 
the volume of use, in each of the last 
two years, the number of 
the Center—either by ap- 
pointment or registering in the book 
14,000. This 
has been during a period of more o1 
both by 


persons 


visiting 
has run a little over 


less constant disturbance 
the moving operations and by the 
disastrous fire in the lowland por- 
tion in April 1955. It is our confident 
belief that, with our present facili- 
ties and staff, we can adequately 
serve annually not less than 15,000 
children each year. The pressure on 
us to increase the staff so as to serve 
double that number of children an- 
nually is currently very great. All ap- 
pointment dates for groups, based 
on present time allocations, have al- 
ready been reserved to mid-June 
1957 

Although the attendance by both 
county and city school groups is a 
major factor—139 schools represented 
the recent rate of growth in at- 
tendance on the part of Boy and 


Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls has 


Deralyn Griffith, one of the visitors, looks at 
two western chipmunks in the animal exhibit. 


been even more rapid. Members of 
the staff, with whom you may visit 
portions of the sanctuary, will tell 
you, in due course, as to the poten- 
tialities of growth in the light of 
what this area has to offer... .* 

Mr. Theodore Payne of the Payne 
Nurseries is the leading authority on 
California wildflowers. He has, from 
inception of this sanctuary, taken a 
very deep interest in its welfare, and 
has been enormously generous with 
advice and time, let alone in the 
matter of prices quoted us for many 
plantings—not only of wildflowers 
but of shrubs and trees. May I say 
to you, Mr. Payne, that I want here 
to publicly acknowledge our deep 
indebtedness to you. 

Mr. Arthur M. Barton has been 
the architect and the landscape 
architect throughout the develop- 
ment of this project. His interest has 
been deep and sincere; he has been 
extremely generous, and I want to 
publicly acknowledge now, Mr. Bar- 
ton, our feeling of great indebted- 
ness to you, and thank you for your 
many kindnesses. 

Mrs. Alma Stultz, the Director of 


* At this point in his addr Baker pub- 
licly thanked officials f the llowing organiza 
tions, whose representatives responded in turn. The 
organizations represe nted were The Los Angeles 
District, Corps of Engineers, | S. Army; the Los 
Angeles County yard of Supervisors; Los Ang- 
eles Flood Control District; County Department of 
Parks and Recreation; State Department of Natur- 
il Resources; Los Angeles County Schools; Los 
Angeles City Schools; Whittier Woodland Park; 
und individual neighbors who have cooperated.— 
The Editor 
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this Center, is a very remarkable 
person. Hei capacity for friendship 
is limitless, and her character such as 
to command the greatest respect and 
affection. It is because of her out- 
standing qualities, I am sure, that 
the staff of this Center is so dedi- 
cated, devoted, and intensely inter- 
ested in its work. I want to pay par- 
ticular tribute to Mrs. Stultz and to 
the fine staff that she has assembled, 
including Mrs. Gertrude Woods, As- 
sistant Director, Mrs. Roberta Rum 
ble and Mrs. Doris Bullion—all out 
standing leaders and teachers of 
nature and conservation subjects, 
and Mrs. Kathleen Smith, our ener- 
getic and efficient secretary. May I 
ask these ladies of the staff to take a 
collective bow? 

propos ol this teaching staff, Dr. 
Paul B. Sears, President of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and Professor of 
Conservation at Yale University, in 
writing of his observations at an 
Audubon Camp, stated recently: 
“One thing that impressed me tre 
mendously was the beautifully coor- 
dinated teamwork of the staff. Each 
was a star in his own right and in 
his own way, but they all kept pass- 
ing the ball back and forth without 
a flaw in performance. They were 
there to work on a common job and 
make it seem like play. They were 
interpreting nature in the only way 
she finally makes sense—in terms of 
process. Interested as they were in 
what was there, they were mainly 
concerned with what was going on 
there. If this merely added to the joy 
of living for those whose eyes were 
being opened, it would be enough. 
But this kind of experience goes far 
deeper, strengthens our whole way of 
life and gives it some assurance of 
permanence . . . so you see why I 
think the National Audubon Society, 
with its camps, is a potential force in 
our society.” 

There are also extremely helpful 
part-time workers whom I wish to 
now publicly thank. To a large de- 
gree, theirs is a labor of love. I refer 
to Mr. O. M. Stultz, Mr. Neil Bul- 
lion, Mr. Emory Rumble, Mr. Henry 
Smith, and John and Lupe Zamudio. 

Now what is it, basically, that we 
are trying to accomplish here? Our 
Society’s purpose is to arouse public 
understanding of the relation to hu- 
man progress of intelligent treatment 


and wise use of soil, water, plants, 


Continued nm page 
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Mrs. Alma Stultz, Director, holds up a hibernating, golden-mantled ground squirrel. 


The well-housed live animals at the Center are on display to acquaint children with 
some of the common birds and mammals they seldom see afield. 


ht = 
In 1956, the Audubon Center enrolled 708 Audubon Junior Clubs, totalling 9,622 
new junior club members. Children in the photograph are trying to see a turtle 
that is hibernating in a burrow. 
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GETTING MORE 
FROM YOUR BINOCULAR 


By Robert J. and Elsa Reichert 


( VER and over we have had peo 
ple tell us: “Birds are busily 
feeding on my new food tray only 12 


| had 


hoped to watch them through my 


feet from my kitchen window. 


binocular, but though my glasses are 

the best and brand new, I cannot see 

details distinctly. Is: there a reason 
and something I can do about 

it?” 

have replied, there may 

be two reasons; and about one you 


Yes, we 
can certainly “do something.” Are 
you looking through ordinary win 
dow glass? If so, the “waves” in the 
glass — imperfections you may not 
have noticed before—are magnified 
by your binocular and distort details. 
You can avoid this by opening the 
window, or you can prevent it by 
installing plate glass. Plate glass is 
not expensive, and it is nearly per 
fect, optically. 


The other reason is two-fold. How 


close you can see clearly through 
your binocular depends partly on the 
ability of your eyes to focus on near 
objects, but even more on the con 
struction of the binocular. Few 
glasses are built to sharp-focus down 
to as close as 12 feet; and only one 
or two makes are built so that a 
binocular technician can alter them 
to focus that close. A bird-watcher1 
should bear this in mind when buy- 
ing a binocular 
eee 

When vou use your binocular on 
field trips in winter, don’t be too 
protective of it against low tempera- 
tures; that is, don’t wear it tucked 
under your heavy coat to shield it 
[The warm air under 


body 


from the cold 
moist with you 


your coat, 
vapor, is likely to seep into the in 


strument, and then when the binoc- 
ular is exposed to the icy air, the 
moisture condenses on the lenses and 
prisms and in time “fogs” them. If 


you want to prevent your glass from 


PUPIL 


1. When eyes are not shielded, light from the sky causes 
the pupils to contract. For this reason, most of the light 
coming through the binocular falls on the iris. Because 
much of the light beam does not enter the-pupil, it is 
“wasted,” and a bird in the shade appears dim to the 


PUPIL LARGE 


2. When the eyes are shielded from extraneous 
light, the pupils remain large, and the entire 
light coming through the binocular is utilized. 


observer. 


bumping around, when you are on 
a strenuous hike or climb, devise a 
way to hold it against the outside of 
your coat, or buy a special clip de- 
signed for that purpose. 


Very cold weather often affects the 
mechanical operation of a binocular, 
causing the grease to stiffen. If you 
find it too difficult to move the cen- 
ter-focusing wheel, the right eyecap 
adjustment, or the hinge, have the 
old grease replaced with the U. S. 
Navy type, which will allow you to 
move the parts of your binocular at 
all temperatures. 

The reverse mechanical defect 
parts that move too easily and “wob- 
ble’’—may be the result of a common 
manufacturing short cut. All too fre- 
quently, the beautifully smooth op- 
eration of a new binocular is decep- 
tive—the effect of thick grease which 
is sometimes used to conceal poor 
machining and too loose a fit.* 
When the excessive grease leaks out, 
there is too much space between the 
parts, which then vary their position. 
These changes in position affect the 
optical performance—especially the 
alignment, which depends for its ac- 
curacy on the precision adjustment 
of all the parts. The only way to fill 
in the extra space is to replace the 
heavy grease; and you should have 
this done whenever you notice play, 
in order to maintain reasonably ac- 
curate performance. 

You can create mechanical play 
(wobble) by a personal habit that 
can ruin the finest binocular. Don’t 
ever toy with your binocular, mov- 
ing the center focusing wheel back 
and forth, back and forth. Such 
“doodling” can cause more wear dur- 
ing a single birding trip than normal 
handling in a year. 

You can also permit play to de- 
velop by your failure to keep the 
moving parts free of dirt. When grit 
works between the parts, it acts as an 
abrasive and wears them down. 
Worn off metal cannot be replaced, 
and many an instrument is thus 

* The authors have made t here that em- 
phasizes the need to buy a bin l only from a 
reputable dealer, or directly well-known 


ind reputable manufacturer vit ulars 1e 


Editor 
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damaged beyond the possibility of 
prope! repalr. 
eee 
Always bear in mind that glass is a 
When you 
surfaces of the 


relatively soft material. 
clean the outside 
lenses of your binocular, do so care- 
fully. First blow off any loose dirt. 
Then apply a film of moisture by 
breathing on the lenses, and wipe 
preferably with a fresh 
Never touch the 
lenses with a used part of the cleans- 


them ofl 
cleansing tissue. 
ing tissue, lest you rub previously 
removed grit into them. Should 
stains still remain, put a drop of rub- 
bing alcohol on the tissue (not on 
the lenses) before wiping. When you 
clean them during a field trip, first 
shake the tissue to dislodge dirt, and 
be sure to use the part that was 
folded inside 

Will a 


lenses of your binocular? No, a little 


little drizzle damage the 


moisture will not damage them, but 
repeated, hasty wiping will. While 
through the 
(eye) 


you are not looking 
binocular, keep the 
lenses covered with a leather rain- 


ocular 


guard conveniently looped through 
the neck strap. 
o * e 

If you wear eyeglasses, you will 
have a special problem in keeping 
the ocular lenses clean. Your binoc- 
have flat 
(shallow) eyecaps, so you can hold 


ular should, of course, 


the ocular lenses the correct distance 


* It is inadvisable to 


from your eyes. 
lend your binocular to someone who 
does not wear eyeglasses, as he will 
hold the eyecaps too close to his 
eyes. With the ocular lenses too near 
his eyes, he will probably not see 
comfortably, and his eyelashes will 
certainly smear 
them. If you are obliged to share 
with 


touch them and 


your binocular someone not 


wearing eyeglasses, he should learn 
to hold the instrument with the ocu- 
lar lenses the correct distance from 
his eyes. It is up to him to develop 
a comfortable technique, for it is im- 
portant to you that the binocular be 
equipped with shallow caps. 


’ lars published in 
1 March-April 1951 issues 
nd “How to Check Your 
published in the January- 
I have helped many 
binoculars 
Reprints < 


iw 
e will | 
» Reicherts will ; 


persona 
I 1 


Ww 
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Should a lens become scratched, 
do not have it re-polished. This can 
be done properly only at the factory, 
equipped with the original test lens 

indispensable for repeated check 
ing of the curved surface during pol- 
ishing until an accuracy of one wave 
length of light is achieved. A lens 
polished, but not tested in this man 
ner, will look beautifully new and 
shiny, but almost certainly will give 
unclear vision. You can, of course, 
have the lens 
should do so only when the scratch- 


replaced, but you 


es have become so numerous that 
clarity is impaired, for even factory 
lenses vary and must be caretully 
matched. 


Do you know that an article of 
your clothing may at times dete 
mine how quickly you can identify a 
bird? If you are in bright sunlight 
and your eyes are not shielded, it 
takes several seconds after you look 
through your binocular before the 
details of a bird in the shadow be 
come clear. The bright light causes 
the pupil of your eye to contract. 
When it is smaller than the beam of 
light emerging from the binocular, 
much of this light falls on the iris of 
your eye (the blue or brown part) and 
is wasted; and a bird in the shade 
appears dark and dim. Shield your 
eyes from the bright sky by wearing 
a hat with a brim, or a peaked cap; 
it helps to keep your pupils ex- 
panded. Some ornithologists use a 
different technique to exclude ex- 
traneous light. They hold the binoc- 
ular with their hands cupped around 
the eyepieces. However, eyes suddenly 
shielded from light require an ap- 
preciable time for the pupils to en- 
large. This interval may not handi- 
cap an expert in identifying a bird 
in the shadow; but if you require a 
speedier perception of details for 
identification, you would do well to 
keep your pupils as large as you can 
by wearing some kind of eyeshade. 

So you see, there are many facts, 
some quite unconnected with your 
binocular itself, that you must know 
from it. 
course, also know 


im order to get the most 
You should, of 
binoculars — how to determine the 
model best suited to your personal 
needs, and how to check it from 
time to time for internal cleanliness 
and, above all, for alignment. An 
understanding of all the practical 
details, is indispensable for success- 
ful and happy birding. THE END 


THE AUDUBON CENTER OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


and wildlife; the renewable natural 
resources. 

In our opinion, the principal ob- 
stacles to conservation lie in certain 
qualities of human nature such as 
lear and greed, exemplified by such 
commonly heard 
“What do I get out of this?” and 


“Let me get mine while the going’s 


expressions as 


good.” Then there are apathy, iner- 
tia, and prejudice, based on preter- 
ential interest. We are not so naive 
as to think that human nature can 
be changed. But we do earnestly be 
lieve that, through education, ow 
voting citizens may realize more and 
more that intelligent treatment and 
wise use of wildlife, plants, soil, and 
water are in their own best interest. 


Effective conservation education 
depends on sound, intelligent public 
relations. The Society estimates that 
it reaches annually not less than 2,- 
000,000 people. Education is, there- 
fore, the lifeblood of the National 
Audubon Society. We pump i 
through many arteries—our own pub- 
lications, through radio, television, 
movies, lectures, art, guided tours, 
camps for adults and, most basic of 
all, our Audubon Junior Clubs and 
the educational centers for children, 
such as this one. 

An adult often has prejudices to 
be overcome, but a child asks only 
to be told. He craves ideals high 
enough to give him the thrill of 
standing on tip-toe to reach them. 
If a child can be introduced to a 
mockingbird, a lupine, or a gopher 

and led on to consider their living 
problems and, ultimately, his own 
dependency on his environment, we 
know from experience that he will 
think about taking care of that en- 
vironment. 

We strive to open the eyes and 
minds of both young and old to the 
wonders and beauties of the outdoor 
world, to make them aware of the 
steady stream of life going on around 
them, to help them realize that they 
are part of this exciting pageant of 
events. 

To these purposes and programs 
the Audubon Center of Southern 
California is herewith dedicated, and 
we are so happy to have had the 
privilege of your presence and com- 
panionship on this auspicious occa- 
sion. —THE END 
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WHERE TO GO 


Sabine National 
Wildlife Refuge 
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THE GOLDEN-CHEEKED WARBLER 
IN TEXAS 


Audu 


S¢ he d 


When one 
bon Screen 


is lecturing for the 
lours he ts olten 
uled to appear in parts of the country 
to see especially in 


at the wrong time 


teresting birds. That happened to me a 


year ago when I visited the Edwards 


Plateau in south-central Texas; I was 
there in February and consequently too 
early to see a bird that is peculiar to 
that area—the golden-cheeked warbler 


\ species of Dendroica and closely 
allied to the black-throated green warb 
ler, the golden-cheek actually looks like 
the black-throated 


tionally dark upper parts. The 


green with excep 
golden 
cheek is known to breed only in the 
Plateau 


and San 


eastern part of the Edwards 
Waco, 


Antonio west to the 


Austin, 
100th 


Ihe Edwards Plateau is rugged, high 


roughly from 


meridian 


featured by 
hills with 


land country, its surface 
terraced limestone ridges or 
intervening valleys and canyons. For its 
habitat the golden-cheek chooses slopes 
cloaked mainly 
dars When fall approaches, the bird 
takes off for the 


Mexico and northern Central 


with junipers ce 
highlands of southern 
America 


Since my trip to Texas I have re 
ceived some excellent information from 
Ww. D 


actly 


Anderson on when, how, and ex 
where, to find the golden-cheek 


just outside of Austin. I am sure that 
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+ WHEN TO GO e 


creo 
Wildlife Refuge 


. 
“ 
’ 
< 


E 


WHAT TO SEE 


; ‘ 
Paul J. Rainey ~~ 


Wildlife Sanctuary! “O 
a 


on small map shows location of enlarged, detailed area above 


on my next trip (Screen Tours permit- 
I should be able to find it without 


what Mr. 


ting! 


delay. Here is a digest of 
Anderson has to say 

Ihe golden-cheek makes its initial ap 
March 


After a few days 


pearance the first of (earliest 


date: March 2, 1955 


it becomes noticeably vocal, producing 


a buzzy song that the trained ear can 


readily detect while riding along in 


i. slow-moving car. The song period lasts 
then on 


until well into June. From 


until the last of July, when the species 
presumably departs for the south, sing 
ing gradually wanes. As the bird’s sing 
ing provides the simplest clue to its 
presence, the very best time of year to 
look for the species 1S April and May at 
breeding 


4 


eolden-cheeks is north 


the height of the period. 

Ihe area tor 
west of Austin, 3.8 miles from the state 
capitol, and may be reached as follows: 
proceed west on 12th 
Lavaca Street, 


Street to 19th 


from the capitol 
one block to 


Lavaca 


Street 
northward on 
go north- 


Street until it jogs left; then g 
ward on Guadalupe Street (the “Drag” 
lexas to 34th 


Street and 


of the University of 
Street; turn left on 34th 
follow it to 35th Street which it joins 
ifter crossing Shoal Creek (via a small 
bridge) and veering to the right; con- 


tinue on 35th Street to a municipal 
water plant on the right, then turn right 
Mount Road 


a paved scenic drive After you have 


north) on the Bonnell 


LSS VON OVOP OPOwors 


LO a a wa a 


reached the point opposite Mount Bon 
nell, to which steps lead one upward 
for a superb view of the city and the 
adjacent Colorado River, the Mount 
Bonnell Road begins winding through 
“golden-cheek hills 
with juniper, oak, and a lower, some- 
what denser growth of chaparral (in- 
with 


country” wooded 


cluding live-oak scrub); valleys 
svcamores of considerable size along the 
creeks. About a hundred feet after pass 
ing the steps to Mount Bonnell, the 
road leads through a gap in the hills. 
Begin listening here; also search all 
the junipers, particularly their tops 
where the golden-cheek often likes to 
perch when singing. If you do not find 
the bird after 


come back over the road, trying again. 


a mile, turn around and 


Your trip along the Mount Bonnell 
Road will be 


few birds besides the golden-cheek. The 


rewarded with quite a 


black-capped vireo is a denizen of the 
chaparral. Look for it just after the 
gap in the hills, where the road turns 
Among the other 
the ver- 
milion flycatcher, black-crested titmouse, 
\rkansas or lesser goldfinch, lark spar- 
row, and rufous-crowned sparrow. 


sharply to a creek. 
birds you are likely to see are 


LOUISIANA’S MAJOR ORNITHOLOGICAL 
ATTRACTION 


Louisiana’s coastal marshes are not 


only the state’s major attraction to or 
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nithologists, they are, in their vastness 
and tremendous avian populations, one 
ol the 
southeastern United States. My first in 
March of 
Missis 
Arthur, Texas, in 


leading attractions of all the 


troduction to them was In 
1946 when I flew between the 
sippi Delta and Port 
search of whooping cranes. Not one of 
these spectacular, birds did I see, but I 
extent of the 
lakes, 


myriads of 


shall never forget the 


marshes the maze ol bayous, 
rivers, and canals, and the 
birds and waterfowl 


water seemingly 


everywhere. 
Last spring my eood friends, Powell 
ind Betty Cottrill 


southwestern 


returned = from 


Louisiana just about as 
excited as people could be alter a trip 
lor birds. Partly with the help of my, 
“ATBuide to Bird Finding West of the 
Mississippi.’ and partly with some word 
ol-mouth advice trom George Lowery of 
Louisiana State University, thev had 
found birds galore in the vicinity of 
Cameron and observed awesome bird 
concentrations in the Lacassine National 
Wildlife Retuge of 31,000 acres, and the 
state-owned Rockeleller Wildlife Refuge 
1 85,000 acres. At both refuges they were 
most graciously received by personnel, 
ind were given every assistance in reach 
ing the best spots for maximum num 
bers of birds. Fortunately, the Cottrilles 
were in this part of the country the last 
week of March it 


could observe 


which time they 
quite a few remaining 


winter residents, many transients, and 


the start of the bird breeding season. 


Cameron proved to be a convenient 


headquarters, with good restaurants in 
town, and with modern motels just east 
ol Cameron on State Route 27 (former- 
lv State 
took the free ferry from Cameron across 
the Coast Guard Sta- 
tion; trom there they were taken in a 


aicasiecu ass to 
Cal P 


Coast Guard cruiser down the pass to 
the jetties in the Gulf of Mexico. Du 
ing the course of their three-hour excur- 
abundance of 


sion they observed an 


brown ducks, 


Laughing 


pelicans, greater scaup 
and red-breasted mergansers 
gulls were the 


commonest larids, al 


though there were impressive numbers 
ol Forster's terns, common terns, and 


roval terns 


Ihe Gull 
south of Cameron and reached in a few 


Coast, about two miles 
minutes by an unnumbered but well- 
marked road, was excellent for birds, 
with many black-bellied plovers, willets, 
and sanderlings along the beach; clap- 
per rails and seaside sparrows in the 
grass back from the beach. Standing out 
conspicuously on the flat stretch of open 
beach a quarter of a mile east was “Wil- 
mainly of a 
This is 
one of the places on the coast of Louis 


low Island,” consisting 


dense growth of tall hackberries. 


iana where, at the onset of a cold front 
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Route 42). One morning, they’ 


during the height of spring migration, 
small birds by the thousands seek shelter 
alte having made the journey north 
icross the Gulf of Mexico against the 
wind. No such cold front from the north 
occurred during the Cottrilles’ stay; con 
sequently the only birds they found 
commonly in Willow Island were blue 
resident 


eray gnatcatchers probably 


birds 


In the opinion of the Cottrilles, the 
finest opportunity for seeing birds of 
the coastal marshes by car is along 
State Route 292 (reached from Camer 
on by taking Route 27 east to Creole, 
Creole 


paved 


then turning south Between 


and the Mermentau River, the 


highway bisects a wide expanse of 
marsh, with numerous mud flats and 
visible from the 


pools many readily 


car. The Cottrilles found the area 
“teeming at any time of day” with 
snowy egrets, gadwalls, baldpates, green 
winged and blue-winged teal, and shov 
eller ducks, long-billed curlews, greater 
dowitchers, and 


ind le ssel ve llow le es 


black-necked stilts, and gull-billed terns 
Rocketeller Re 


miles east of Grand 


Headquarters of the 
fuge is about 12 
Chenier, and reached by continuing east 
on Route 292 


In the ditches along the road are many 


(mentioned previously 


nutria—a rodent that resembles a_ big 


muskrat, which was introduced here 


from South America. As it is impossible 
to see the refuge’s most productive areas 
without travel by water, the refuge per- 
sonnel very obligingly provided the Cot 
trilles with boat transportation. By 
cruiser they were taken 10 miles ona 
canal through the marshes to Miller's 
Lake near the Gulf Coast: on Miller’s 
Lake they were taken around by an 
boat. From the edge of the canal, count 
less numbers of green herons flew up 
and several alligators slid into the 
Miller’s Lake, 


‘vith brackish water only a few inches 


water. mud-bottomed 
deep, held an astonishing array of birds 
which, thanks to the airboat. could be 
approached closely. They counted 70 
white pelicans, and among the many 
varieties of shorebirds they estimated 
The Cottrilles 


took their lunch on this trip, which r¢ 


there were 2,000 avocets 


quires half a day. 


Prior to their visit to the Lacassine 
Refuge, the Cottrilles based themselves 
at Welsh, on U.S. Route 90, where 
there are modern motels and restau 
rants. To reach the refuge headquarters 
from there, they drove south on State 
Route 105 to State Route 14, formerly 
State Route 98, then right, east, on 
Route 14 to a refuge sign directing the 
way to headquarters. The distance from 
Welsh is about 18 miles. 

Because the Lacassine Refuge area is 
accessible by boat only, it is necessary 
to notify headquarters in advance by 


(address: Route 1, 
otherwise one 


telephone or letter 
Box 186, Lake Arthur) 
cannot be assured of a trip. The Cot- 
trilles had alreadv been in touch with 
headquarters by telephone, had lunches 
packed, and in no time at all alter ar- 
rival they were on their way to the 
refuge in a cruiser via the Mermentau 
River and Lacassine Bayou. 

On Lacassine Bayou the Cottrilles 
soon passed Willow Rookery which con 
tained the biggest concentration ol 
water birds they had ever seen in one 
place. Anhingas, snowy egrets, Louis- 
iana herons, black-crowned night her 
ons, white-faced glossy ibises, white 
ibises, and roseate spoonbills occupied 
nearly all the bushes and low-growing 
trees. Cattle egrets nested for the first 
Willow Rookery in May ol 


1956. Eventually the Cottrilles came to 


Lime in 


Blue Pool, a water impoundment of ap- 
16,000 
an airboat for the trip 


proximately acres, and were 
transferred to 
over it. During the winter, between 
150,000 and 200,000 ducks live on Blue 
Pool, but at the time of the Cottrilles’ 
visit, the attraction of greatest interest 
was two stands of cypresses 40 to 60 
feet high in which nesting birds were 
olivaceous, or Mexican, cormorants, 
great blue herons, and American egrets. 
There were altogether many hundreds of 
nests in tiers from eye level to the tree 


tops 


A BIRD YOU FAIL TO FIND 


Is there a bird species you fail to find? 
I have that trouble, and I am steadily 
becoming more annoyed about it. Not 
yet have I ever seen or heard an arc- 
tic three-toed woodpecker (sometimes 
called the black-backed 


and I have spent most of my life in 


woodpecker), 


states where it occurs. I have been in 
places where it was seen the day before 
or the day alter I was there; I have been 
shown trees where it worked. In my 
guides to bird finding there are 19 
places mentioned where the species may 
be expected. One man, who has had my 
trouble, found the bird in the Chubb 
River Swamp near Lake Placid, New 
York—where the eastern guide told him 
to look for it. As far as I know, he is 
the only person who has found this 


species by using my books. 


May I have your help? If you have 
found this elusive (to me!) woodpecker 
by following my books, I should like 
to know. And I should appreciate your 
telling me about places, not mentioned 
in my guides, where you have found it 


regularly. Please address me at Wayne, 
Maine. In some future column I shall 
plan to report on what I have learned. 
I daresay there may be quite a few of 
you who would like ‘to be better in- 
formed on specific places where this 
bird may be seen. —THE END 
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Crossbill. 


ill photographs by Eric Hosking. 


Lapwing, Vanellus vulgaris. 


Bird Legends of the CROSS 


By E. R. Yarham* 


peer of the oldest traditions as 
KJ sociated with birds are related 
to the life of Christ and of the Holy 
Family. They appear to have been 
handed down since the earliest times 

At least nine are connected by 
age-old lore with the cross Perhaps 
the most beautiful of these legends 
relates to the crossbill, the least com 
mon of the birds concerned. This 
bird, is reputed to have wrung its 
beak into its peculiar shape by fruit 
less endeavors to draw the nails out 


Barn owl with a field vole. 


of Christ’s hands and feet, and also 
to have stained its feathers red with 
blood in the attempt 

\ story of quite different type 
refers to the lapwing or plover, seen 
in large numbers in our English 
fields. According to this legend, the 
Jews who helped to crucify Christ 
were turned, as a punishment, into 
lapwings and were doomed to live 
forever on lonely marshes, moors, 
and fields away from the haunts of 
men. Their lament 


perpetuated in the plaintive cry of 


1S supposedly 
i 


the bird, which often continues call- 


ing all night when the moon is about 
the full. 

Another story relating to the lap- 
wing comes from Swedish folklore. 
In it there is nothing to the bird's 
discredit although the story makes 


the bird appear mischievous. <Ac- 
cording to this legend, the bird stole 
the Virgin’s scissors as she sat sew- 
ing outside her door. Realizing its 
mistake, the lapwing was filled with 
remorse and returned them, and ever 
since it has gone about the world 
crying, “tyvit, tyvit,” that is, “I stole 
them, I stole them.” 

The magpie is regarded as a bird 
that is accursed because it refused 
to go into mourning at the cruci- 
fixion. This is why, perhaps, in many 
countries the bird was believed to 
be in league with the devil. It is con- 
nected with witches, and in Sweden 
it is thought to be under the pro- 
tection of the devil. 

No magpie might be killed in 
Sweden or in North Germany and 
Brittany during the month of 


Wren at nest built in broccoli plant. 


Swallow with a bee in its bill. 


March, and in Sweden during the 


12 days of Christmas. The general oe a oe 


tendency has been to declare that a article ove those that have exieen 
single magpie is of bad omen, but about British and other European 
that when magpies are found in birds. We have followed, “A Field 
numbers, little ill can occur, though Guide to the Birds of Britain and 
the birds have never been looked Europe,” by Peterson, Mountfort, 
upon with favor no matter in what and Hollom, to list the common 
arrav thev have appeared. and scientific names of these birds 
in the order of their mention by 


; , Mr. Yarham ; 
subject. Here is one variant of an Magpie. 
Crossbill, Loxia curvirostra 


Magpie lore, indeed, is a large 


ancient rhyme referring to the bird: 


Lapwing, Vanellus vanellus 
One for sorrow, Magpie, Pica 


pica 

: ‘eothage Aaregeis Goldfinch Cardue lis carduelis 
ais 5? Robin, Erithacus rubecula 

Four for a birth; Wren, Troglodytes troglodytes 

Five for silver, Swallow, Hirundo rustica European goldfinch. 

Six for gold, Stork, Ciconia ciconia 

Seven tor a secret—not . Yellowhammer, Emberiza 

Eight for heaven, citrin 

Nine for hell. Barn owl, Tyto alba 

And ten for the devil’s ain sel’. Petrel, “Mother Carey’s chick 

ens,” probably the storm 


\ common tradition is that the 1” stedood 
: t vd ate elagi 
European goldfinch got its red face —_— .. nen j — 
A cus ane each etrel, 
and our English robin its red breast ' re P 
: : Oceanodroma leucorrhoa. 
because of their frantic attempts to 1 : 
HE EpItorR 

remove the thorns from the crown 


of Christ. More delightful legends 


, ext Page 


Robin redbreast at nest in old fruit can. 


have probably grown up round the 
robin than any other bird. 

A legend of the Greek Church 
tells that Christ as a boy used to 
feed the robins round his Mother’s 
door at Nazareth; also that 
birds never left the sepulchre till 
the resurrection, and at ascension 
they joined in the 
Perhaps that is the reason why there 
is an almost universal belief that 
it is unlucky to kill a rebin or to 
interfere with its eggs and young 

Frequently associated with the 
robin in legend are the wren and the 
swallow. Many old rhymes refer to 
them, one being: 


these 


angels’ songs. 


The robin, aye, the redbreast, 
The robin and the wren, 

If ye take out o’ their nest, 
Ye'll never thrive again. 


Two other pieces of old-time dog- 
gerel run: 


The robins and the swallows 
Are God's own scholars. 


and: 


The robin and the wren 

Are the Maker’s cock and hen; 
The martin and the swallow 

Are their Maker’s bow and arrow. 


The taking of a robin’s egg is be 
lieved in some parts of Britain to 
entail the certain breaking of the 
robber’s arm or leg; 


When you go out to catch the robin, 
You're sure to return a sighin’ and 
sobbin’ 
For the red on the breast of the 
robin that’s sought, 
Brings 
whom it is caught. 


blood to the rascal by 


The swallow is another of those 
birds which is said to have got a red 
or purple tinge on the plumage of 
the breast as the result of trying to 
draw the thorns from Christ's brow 
and the nails from His hands and 
feet. A Scandinavian legend 
the swallow its name. The bird is 
credited with having hovered about 
the cross screaming, “Svala! svala!”’ 
meaning, console!” Fo1 
which reason it is called the 
low,” or bird of consolation. 


gives 


“Console! 


“swal 


In like manner the Scandinavians 
regard the stork with reverence i 


bird which is treated with great 


kindliness in Europe because of its 


close association with peopl ’s 


houses), believing it to have flown 
crying, “Styrka, 


around the cross 
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styrka!”’ That is, “Strengthen, 
strengthen!” 
On the 


vellowhammer, 


hand, the dainty 
twittering 


other 
whose 
song, “Little - bit-of-bread-and-no- 
cheese,” is heard even through the 
summer when other birds are almost 
silent, making it one of the friend- 
liest and most cheerful of birds, 
is condemned by some peasant peo- 
ple as a bird of ill-omen. The reason 
for this is that it is said to have 
flown to the cross, not from pity as 
that of some birds, but out of mere 
curiosity to see what was happening. 


Its eggs 


~ 


are spotted with red, and 
the tradition alleges that as the bird 
fluttered about the cross, its feathers 
were stained by Christ’s blood. As a 
punishment its eggs were condemned 
to bear the marks of this forever. 

In legend, to take the eggs of the 
wren brings bad luck, vet in days 
gone by it was often most cruelly 
persecuted. That such a tiny and 
lovable little creature could be heart- 
lessly killed surpasses our compre- 
hension. Yet it was persecuted, espe- 
cially in Ireland and the Isle of Man. 
Sometimes it was stoned, and im- 
paled on pointed sticks. This “sport” 
was indulged in on St. Stephen's 


Day, the rhyme about it running: 


The wren, the wren, the king of all 
the birds, 
St. Stephen’s Day was caught in 
the furze, 
Sing holly, sing ivy, sing ivy, sing 
holly, 
\ drop of drink 


melancholy. 


just to scare 


[The persecution may have arisen 


from an ancient superstition that 
the devil once entered the body of 
the wren, and therefore it was a 
pious thing to kill it. 

\ happier relates to the 
cock, or ordinary barnyard rooster. 
When he midnight on 
Christmas Eve, “Christus Natus est,” 
in honor of the birth of Jesus, this 
place in “The 
Gospel According to the Birds.” 

The owl has always been the bird 
of warning. We remember that it 


was the owl which shrieked when 


story 


crows atl 


entitles him to a 


Macbeth was in the inner room 


about his murderous business, “I 
heard the owl scream and the crick- 
said Lady Macbeth when 


with 


ets cry,” 
her husband returned to her 
blood-stained hands 

It was the owl that in the theatre 
at Caesarea, perched on a rope above 


the head of Herod of Agrippa, and 
warned him of his coming doom. 
The owl is mentioned in company 
with satyrs in Isaiah’s denunciations 
against Edom: “the screech (barn) 
owl also shall rest there and find 
herself a place of rest. There shall 
the great owl make her nest and 
lay and hatch and gather under her 
shadow.” 


In folklore the owl has nearly 
always been doomed to play a sad 
and wailing part. The saddest tale 
tells how Christ, being hungry, en- 
tered into a baker's shop and asked 
for bread. The baker himself was 
willing to give to the Master, but 
not his daughter. Paying no atten- 
tion to her the baker put the dough 
in the oven, but the niggardly girl 
continued to moan, “Whoo, whoo, 
whoo,” lamenting her father’s waste- 
fulness as she regarded it. Where- 
upon Christ turned her into a wail- 
ing owl, lest her parsimony should 
be harmful to her fellow creatures. 

Among the daintiest of sea-birds 
are the so-called “stormy” petrels, 
loved by all sailors who know them 
as “Mother Carey’s Chickens.” The 
name petrel means “little Peter,” and 
it was given the birds in olden times 
because of their habit of skimming, 
or “walking,” over the water. 

THE END 


“WHITE-FOOT”’-~ Continued from pags 


hawks, 
many others. Its range is so wide 


owls, foxes, snakes, and 
that it occurs in almost any envir- 
onment that will higher 
life. It lives in forests where it is 


also called the wood mouse. It is 


support 


found on plains and the drier des- 
erts—even below sea level in Death 


Valley, the lowest point in the 
United States—or on rocky barren 
mountains to the limit of grass and 
shrubs. It can survive in regions ol 
searing heat or of intense cold, of 
snow or heavy rains. It thrives in 
open country where protective cove! 
is lacking, as well as in forests, by 
going This 
will dig its own burrows if neces- * 
sary, but in Florida it is known as 
the gopher mouse because it com- 


underground. mouse 


monly occupies gopher holes. But 
wherever they are found, white- 
footed, or deer mice run true to the 
same general type, although thei 
habits may differ according to then 
homes. -THE END 
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The Menace of Oil Pollution 


PART Il (Continued from January-February 1957) 


Although there are many kinds of water pollution, oil upon our 


seas, bays, and rivers is one of the most dramatic kinds of all. 


Each year oil pollution may kill thousands of seabirds, and cause 


untold damage to bathing beaches throughout the world. 


N addition to the 


patrol, the second most impor- 


helicopter 


tant means of detecting oil pollution 
is what we call the shoreside patrol 
of oil terminals. The Port of New 
York, 


and around the 


around Bayonne, 
Kills in Staten 


Island, has a great number of large 


Cs pec ially 


oil terminals. Some are merely ware 
houses, or storage plants. Others are 
refineries, manutacturers, and othe1 
processors of all kinds. What usu- 
ally happens is this, that periodi- 
cally, just as the piers of New York 
are checked for fire danger, the oil 
terminals are checked by men who 
know a great deal more about oil in 
stallations than I do, to see whethe1 
fittings and hoses are in good con 
dition. Normally tests are required 
of 200 to 350 pounds of pressure 
on these hoses where normal use is 
only about 110 pounds of pressure. 
In that way every attempt is made 
to see that accidents don’t happen. 

“Of course every now and then, 
although the best of checks will be 
made, an accident will occur. When 
this occurs, it is normally the policy 
of the Coast Guard, as well as of 
the U.S. (rather 
than to get heavy prosecutions) to 


Army Engineers, 
seek the cooperation of the persons 
guilty of the accident, or of allow- 
ing it to happen, and to persuade 
them to clean up the mess as rap- 
idly and as well as possible. I per- 
sonally do not know the techniques 
of cleaning up the mess, but I do 
understand that it can be done, 
chemically. If the oil terminals and 
the tankers can be persuaded to do 
everything they can to prevent acci- 
dents, and to assure us that they 
will voluntarily clean up the mess 
afterwards, prosecutions will be few 
and far between. 

“Finally, we have the inner and 
outer harbor patrol by boat. If their 
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crews see oil, they report it, however, 
there are disadvantages of patrol by 
boat—for example— if there happens 
to be a bend in the river, or a pier 
jutting out into the waterway, the 
extent and source of the oil on the 
water cannot be seen. From the air, 
both sides of the waterway can be 
seen, but from the water, that’s im 
possible. 

“We come now to what is the 
ereatest difficulty in this whole busi- 
ness. Given the requirements of due 
process and the protective statutes, 
what is needed to punish the of- 
lenders? Under the federal laws, be 
fore any person can be fined or be 
found guilty, even of a misdemeanor, 
which the oil pollution violation is, 
there must be evidence. The evi- 
dence must be conclusive. The evi 
dence must satisfy a judge and a 
jury. Oil pollution evidence is ex- 
tremely difficult to get, because if you 
go over a body of water, find a pool 
of oil, regardless of how thick it 
is, it’s going to be practically im 
possible to trace it, unless you are 
fortunate enough to be there at the 
time when it is actually coming out 
of somewhere. The best type of evi- 
dence, normally, is photographs 
photographs taken from a helicopter 
or from a boat. In addition to that, 
samples are normally taken, if the 
oil is still there, or if there is suff- 
cient amount of it that will show 
up. It is then possible, with a sam- 
ple bottle in one hand, to go to the 
person suspected of letting the oil 
go, get a sample of his oil, and com- 
pare the two. The evidence is fairly 
good, but it is not conclusive. Many 
different people store or use the same 
type of oil in their installations. 

“The evidence, along with the re- 
port made out by the investigating 
parties, whether they are customs, 


or Coast Guard, is sent to the U.S. 


Army Engineers, whose laboratory 
does the actual comparison. It is up 
to them as to the final policy de- 
cision of whether prosecution will be 
undertaken or not. As I said before, 
the U.S. 


are not interested in prosecutions 


Army Engineers normally 
for their own sake. They will only 
prosecute and take to court offenders 
whom they can reform in no other 
way. 

“For example, a couple of months 
ago I went out on an oil pollution 
report, which came from a helicop- 
ter. The helicopter 
seen a huge pool of black oil sur- 
rounding the dock. He had called 
in. I was sent out, along with an- 


operator had 


other officer, to see what was going 
on. We got over to the dock, and 
found that while unloading a tanker, 
a hose had burst, and oil had splat- 
tered all over the place. The ma- 
chinery was soaked in oil, the side 
of the ship was soaked in oil, and 
a good quantity of it had gotten 
into the water. The company had 
men on duty, which they were re- 
quired to have. The flow of oil from 
the ship had been shut off very rap- 
idly. That could be seen from a neat 
[There was oil around, 
yet there was not a great amount 


inspection. 


considering what had happened. 
“The men were extremely cooper- 
ative and promised to clean up the 
mess. By the time we had gotten 
there, as a matter of fact, they had 
put Fuller’s earth and sawdust on 
the leaking apparatus where they 
could to prevent further seepage of 
the oil on the land and into the 
water. The oil in the water was 
being taken care of by the chemical 
process. They showed us written afh- 
davits and written records of the 
check that had been made on the 
hose at 300 pounds of pressure ap- 
proximately two weeks before. This, 
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then, we believed was a case ol an 
unavoidable accident. . . . We sent 
the report in to the Army Engineers 
What the result is at this time we 
know. The Army 


have not yet made a decision 


don't Engineers 


On the other hand, there was 
another case last year in which there 
was a repeated offender. It was a 
vessel that had had accidents before 
But this time he was actually caught 
pumping out oil on the water. Orig 
inally the helicopter spotted a trail 
of oil coming out of the rear of the 
tanker One ot our 40-loot 


boats was dispatched to the scen¢ 


patrol 


It took samples of the oil. The ofh 
cers then boarded the vessel, which 
is a prerogative of the Coast Guard, 
and took samples of oil from the 
ship. The oil matched perfectly with 
Che final clinchen 


which had 


that on the wate1 
vas the photographs, 
taken 
showing the trail of oil coming out 


been from the _ helicopte: 
of the ship. In this case the evi 
dence was unquestionable. The trial 
was very simple. The company 
pleaded guilty, and they were fined 
$500. They paid their fine and we 
haven't had any trouble with them 
since. 

“TI tell you these two case histories 
because there are two major kinds 
one of accidents, the other of pu 
poseful dumping. The dumping of 
oil has become less and less impo 
tant inside the harbor of New York 
and I am speaking only of inside the 
harbor of New York Is it because 
the various people stopped it, o1 
is it because there is a dumping 
don't know 


Nevertheless, our major problem reé 


ground close by? | 
cently has been with the accidents 

“Now, just as Great Britain is wu? 
fortunate in being in a corner where 
the tides flow in with the currents 
the United States is extremely for 
tunate in that most ocean currents 


Thus, 


sort of accident in discharging oil 


flow away from us. 


more than 50 or 60 miles out, as fon 
{ndrea Doria, 
is very little to fear from oil pollu 


example, the there 


tion on the coasts of the United 
States. However, in any area be 
tween the 60 mile boundary and ou 
known as 


coast, there are what are 


counter-currents, below the surface 
which come back in. It is for this 
believe, than any 


reason, I more 


thing else, that our jurisdiction ex 
tends out to approximately 50 miles 


However, to keep a sufhicient pa 


trol in that vast area is practically 


in impossibility No matter how 


much equipment the Coast Guard 
had, no matter how many men we 
had, no matter how careful we were, 
it would be physically impossible to 


Most pa 


trols are concentrated on the harbors 


cover th large in area 


themselves Che problem, I 
believe, has been lessened, and the 
helicopter has done an awtul lot 


for it. But the problem still exists, 


ind as long is used, 


the prob 
lem will continue to exist. Just as 
in other areas there are unavoidable 


iccidents, there are here. How 
ever, if we can, as was done in Staten 


Island, get the private companies 


to realize the danger to themselves 
and the danger to the public wel 
fare as a wnol and get them to 
clean up, more precaution 


measures problem will de 


Excerpts of Some Questions and 
Answers about the Panel Discussion 


Mr. John H. Baker: “I would like 
to make this comment to the Chan 
Royal Society for the 
If I should take 


up the matter with our government 


man of the 


Protection of Birds 


of why we have not ratified the con 
vention of 1954, to which Mr. Fisher 
referred, I would appreciate very 
much the cooperation of the mem 
bers of this panel in that regard, 
ind of Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, who 
could not be here today. What is the 
States of Amer- 


ica is one of the countries that has 


reason the Unite 


not ratified that convention? Is there 
any member of the panel who can 


comment on that? 


Mr. James Fisher: [here is one 
dificulty, I think, if I read the 


United States bill aright—it does per 


mit the discharge of oil where it is 
not thought by the 


do anv 


government to 
harm to anybody and by 
one person, by the Secretary of the 


Army 
Secretary of the 


[hat permits, therefore, the 
Armv to allow oil 


thinks it 


is all right. This would be out of 


to be discharged when he 


step with any nation signing the con 


vention 


would like 


member ol 


Mr. Baker: 
t¢ ask a que 


this panel, and if you do, and you 
want to have a_ particular membet 
of the panel answer it, please specily 
which. Don’t be bashful! Mr. Cogs 
well? 

. 


Mr. Howard Cogswell: “I would 
like to ask the gentleman from the 
Coast Guard about the west coast of 
North America, which no one seems 
to have mentioned, what the situa- 
tion is in regard to currents going to 
and from the shores there. Are they 


comparable to the east coast? 
° 


Ensign Bergman: “I believe, sir, al 
though my information on this is 
authoritative, that 


Ocean 


not completely 
the currents on the Pacific 
are directly opposite to those in the 
Atlantic Ocean. That is, where the 
Gulf Stream flows eastward toward 
Europe, the comparable one in the 
Pacific toward fa 
pan. ... As far as I know, in the 
Northern Hemisphere, all currents 
America, on 


flows westward 


flow away from North 
both sides of the ocean. I must say 
that I am not completely sure of 
that, but that’s my remembrance of 
it. The Southern Hemisphere is the 
opposite. 

. 


Mr. Baker: “Do you think 


the reason why our government is 


that’s 


slow about ratilying the convention? 
Ensign Bergman: “That | don’t 
know but I don’t believe so. 
Mr. Baker: “Are there any 


questions? 


other 


e 
Mr. S. C. Martin: (Regional Engi 
neer, U.S. Public Health 


and one of the participants in the 


Service, 


panel discussion) “I would just like 
to say that this matter of oil pollu 
tion we have discussed here this 
afternoon is strictly an economi 
problem. These companies and these 
ships continue to discharge oil and 
foul our waters usually because it 
is easier to do it that way than it is 
to do it right. There is no other 
reason for it. There is no other ex- 
cuse that can be made for it. There 
are places designated where they can 
There are 


ways that it can be discharged on 


discharge their waste oil. 


land, but sometimes they just don’t 
want to bother. It is simpler and 
cheaper to use the public property 
for their waste than to do the thing 
right. And that’s what it boils down 
to in the long run.” THE END 
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J. K. TOWNSEND ON THE 
OREGON TRAIL— 


bison, numbering in the thousands. 
Chat evening, as Townsend was pre 
paring the skins of the lark bunting, 
which later was to become Colo 
rado’s state bird, a band of elk gal 
loped into the encampment and 
scattered the company’s horses. 
Spring was turning into summet 
as the party reached the sources of 
the North Platte and swung overland 
to the Siskadee, or Green River. It 
was approaching the annual fur 
rendezvous time, when trappers, In 
dians, and traders from throughout 
the Rocky Great 
Plains would descend into a grassy 
Wyoming valley for a fortnight of 


Mountains and 


savage relaxation, interspersed with 
the vital barter that made their no 
madic existence possible. 

list of 
mountain 


To ‘Townsend's growing 
added the 
prairie rattlesnake, the 


animals, he 
sheep, the 

grizzly bear, and “a beautiful new 
species of mocking bird” (the sage 
thrasher). Even in this strange and 
barren country he saw an old bird 
friend 
times the young ornithologist would 


the long-legged avocet. Some- 


become so engrossed in his collecting 
that, 
sight of his party. Fortunately for 


momentarily, he would lose 
Townsend, no band of Blackfoot In 
dians spied the lone collector. But on 
the banks of the Green River, he 
became so separated from the rest 
of the men that, in making a cross 
ing at a treacherous point, he and 
his horse were caught up in the 
deep, chill water. He lost not only 
his coat but the compass and the 
second volume of his journal which 
had been in the pocket of his coat. 
During much of the valley rendez 
vous, Townsend was confined to his 
bed with a violent fever as a result 
of his dunking in the river. His re 
covery was not speeded by the sounds 
of the drunken orgy which emanated 
from the surrounding encampment 
of uncouth mountain men and unin 
hibited Indians. 

Shortly after Wyeth’s party left the 
rendezvous and traveled across the 
River, 


Townsend saw his first Clark’s crow 


sage country to the Bear 
(nutcracker), and a Lewis’s wood- 
pecker. They were in a cedar thicket 
near what covered-wagon travelers 
were anon to describe as the Beat 
Springs. Here also the naturalists 


saw the whooping crane, white peli 


( , RR 
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} HOW IT 


| GOT 


ITS NAME 
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Illustration by Walter Ferguson. 


By Webb B. Garrison 


ONG before they began making 

_4written records, inhabitants of 
Britain were familiar with a queer 
little creature. It usually lived in 
holes which it dug in the ground, 
and showed great skill in cutting 
seeds. 
called 


such hard objects as grass 


From that ability, it was 
aemete, or “the cutter.” 
During the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, islanders developed two dis- 
tinct streams of speech. Many words 
with the initial syllable ‘‘ae” had 
the ‘‘a” 
by some groups, the “e” 


stressed in pronunciation 
emphasized 
by others. As a result, those who 
used the name of the ant were di- 
vided into two camps. Versions of 


the English Bible reflect the situa 


tion clearly, for the tiny artisan is 
written about in Proverbs 6:6. 

John Wycliffe’s translation of the 
year 1382 urged, “Go to the amte, 
thou sluggard . . Half a century 
later, Miles Coverdale’s version 
read, “Goe to the emmet .” Pub- 
lishers of the Douay version, 1609, 


enjoined sluggards to “Goe to the 


emmote ‘5 
King James gave royal sanction to 
the English Bible which appeared 
in 1611. Scholars who prepared it 
leaned toward the streams of speech 
which had influenced Wycliffe. So 
the famous Authorized 
read, “Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard.”” It was this version of Scrip- 
ture that became the chief literary 
English-speaking 
THE END 


Version 


influence of the 
world. 
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SOME spectacular reproductions 
ol the mockingbird’s song, caught 
with breathtaking accuracy. Then, 
even more spectacularly, it has 
some 32 examples of the mocking 
bird imitating other birds.”—T/re 
Sun (Clearwater, Florida). 
lO-inch, vinylite record, two 


sides i838 rpn 0) 


hoppers and 


United States 


“EVEN if you are not particularly 
insect-minded, Cornell Unive 
sitys The Songs of Insects will 
prove enthralling. ... The many 
examples are simply painstakingly 
described, and of course, the main 
consideration is that one’s know! 
edge increases.""—New Jersey Mu 
sic and Art 

l2-anch 3 


‘ des 53 rpm 


Voices of 


the Night 


LHI recordings are excellent 
both in the reproduction of single 
voices and in that the calls are 
heard against a background of 
natural sounds.”’—Copeta 

12-inch vinylite record 


$6.75. 


For further information on these 
ind other authentic recordings of 


natures amazing voices, write to 


CORNELL 
University Records 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. ¥ 


Attracting 


Birds 


Bird-attracting 
in the Rocky Mountains 


By John V. Dennis 


\ Y first 1Inh} 
i orado wa 


but of no birds 


had the same le 


Was missing Ol 
ind around tl 
lhere were ittra 
ind shrubbery 
parks, but where 
Closer acquait 
reveal birds. In 
brief visit, I fou 


were robins, hou 


id flick 


birds 
riok 
birds 

ring D 
cided that this w 
English sparrows 
Even the domest 
didn’t see a 
How about bi 
Possibl not 
competition 
bird bande1 

me im ette 
in Denver: “On 
complaints wail 
the tact that bn 
city and that it 
erate a feeding 
most of the 
inother reside 
ibout tne resu 
in Decembet He 
sparrows, house 
his vard, but the 
brought a_ flock 


yression of Denver, Col 
Ss nott f few birds 
it all had previously 
eling that something 
\ other cities in 
i Rocky Mountains 
ctive homes with lawns 
ed strects and 

were the b rds 
tance with Denver did 
mid-Mar« during a 


nd th 


l the commonest 

se finches nglish spal 

vere would 

rewer's black 

Bullock's 

st obvious 

lin and flut 

yur eastern cities. I de 

is partly owing to fewer 

nd far fewer starlings 

ic pigeon was not near- 

in eastern cities, and 
Squirt 

d attracting Denver? 

it, with 

\ veteran 

er, had this to say 

r about his experience 

ot my ereatest and few 

ist the Denver area 1s 

dlife is scant about the 

is not pl ictical to op 

or tl ipping Station in 

On the other hand 

iS quite enthusiastic 

obtained with suet 

id long had English 

hes, and flickers in 

almost overnight 


vf chickadees and a 


spotte d towhee In addition he soon had 


one each of the 


lied sapsucker, 1 


writing advertisers 


following: yellow-bel 


ed he ade d woodpecker 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


and hairy woodpecker With the idvent 
of suet, house finches began coming by 
the dozen and flickers became the most 
persistent of visitors 

Flickers, usually red-shalted, are com- 
mon lawn-birds in Denver. They are not 
wary and seem to wait until the last 
minute to fly when a human approaches. 
House finches, I believe, are more nu- 
merous than English sparrows The 
house finch is such an attractive bird 
that it would hardly be fair to compare 
the two. Yet the finch has taken over 
so completely in farming and urban 
habitats, and is so similar in food and 
nesting habits that one begins to regard 
it as a second English sparrow 

lowns and cities in the Rockies, as 
far south as Denver and Salt Lake City 
are treated in some winters to a very 
special show. I wasn’t fortunate enough 
to be in on a winter invasion of Bohe- 
mian waxwings. From all accounts this 
is a sight to be remembered. To quote 
Frederick C. Lincoln in Bent’s Bulletin 
197,* “The most impressive invasion of 
this bird to be recorded in the history 
of Colorado ornithology occurred in 
February 1917, at which time I esti 
mated that at least 10,000 were present 
within the corporate limits of the city 
olf Denver. Large flocks were to be 
found in all of the city’s parks, wher 
they frequented fruit-bearing shrubbery, 
particularly the Russian olive Many 
citizens tried to feed the visitors and 
after vainly offering bread crumbs and 
seeds of various kinds, finally discovered 
that canned peas were very acceptable.” 

It might be added that under some 
conditions Bohemian waxwings are very 
responsive to feeding station fare. They 
have been known to accept, readily, sun- 

Histories — 
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flower seeds, raisins, dried currants, as 
paragus berries, and berries from orna 
those 


mental shrubs. Favorite fruits are 


o£ mountain ash, cotoneaster, and high 
bush cranberry 
Cc. R 


¢ xpe rienced 


Berry of Casper Wyoming, an 


bird-bander writes me 
Bohemian 


They are like 


finches in that 


about the winter visits of 
Wwaxwings in his region 
the gray crowned rosy 
they will come to this region only in the 
severest weather and they trap best in 


zero weather. They came to Casper in 
late December of 1941. I fed them dry 
banded 187 


raisins and They were 


very greedy and would repeat several 
times each day in any type of trap. I fed 


them 70 pounds of raisins that winter.” 


Speaking of rosy finches, I was fortu 


nate enough to see three species—the 
eray-crowned, and the 


March 
Georgetown, an old 


brown-capped 


black rosy finch during my 
visit to Colorado 
mining community at an elevation of 
8,500 feet, and some 70 miles west of 


Ne arly 


people in this town of 250 


Denver is the 
half the 
feed birds, but rosy 


place to see them 


finches come to 


only three bird-feeding stations. They 
have been coming every winter for four 
years. My first glimpse of the finches was 
not on where |] 


expected to find them but high in the 


snow-covered ground 
top of a cottonwood tree. Sixty or more 
were waiting in the until the 


down to the 


trees 
propel moment to drop 


feeding place below. This was the usual 
routine at the H. K 


At the 


Anderson feeders. 
other end of town they were in 


WATCH THE BIRDS 


Feed or drink from this easy- 
to-fill almost unbreakable plastic 
feeder-waterer, with glass con- 
tainer. Can use as planter. 9’’x9’’, 
Brown, Green, Yellow. ONLY 
$2.49 Postpaid, Guaranteed 


KENKO DESIGNS 
Bex. 585 A Richmond, Indiana 


Or at your Dealers 


Actual photograph 
of hummingbirds at feeder 


INGRAM HUMMINGBIRD FOUNT 


Add Inte Beauty Entertainment 
to 

four Yard Porch Patio 

your dealer or order direct. 


Price $3.00 postpaid. 
INGRAM INDUSTRIES, Ingram, Texas 


When writing advertisers, 
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the habit of landing first in a tree and 
Cling 


ing to the rocky wall they seemed mort 


then descending to a stone wall 
at home than in trees, which was as to 
be expected since they are birds which 


spend most of the year above timber 
line from Alaska southward through the 
Rockies. 

Cold, 


ereatest 


stormy we ither bri WSs them in 


numbers to the C,eorgetown 


feeding stations. One spring-like day I 


did not see any after the sun _ rosé 


above the steep mountain walls which 


shut in the old mining town. The brown 


capped rosy fincl i resident in the re 


$325 


Postage Paid 


“BLUEBIRD” 
SPECIAL 


ALL REDWOOD 
6" x 6%" x 10” 
Natural Finish. Holes 
for Ventilation and 


Drainage. Hinged front opens down for clean- 
ing. Solid brass hinges and screws. 


“BLUEBIRD” 


P.O. Box 127, Kingsport, Tennessee 
(No C.O.D. orders please) 


THE NEW FIVE-IN-ONE 


Dial-a-Bird House 


All Patent Rights Reserved 


At last a scientifically 
designed Bird House 


A—Made of materials that will last a lifetime 
B 


Ventilated. 

Dump bottom for cleaning. 

Brass fastened. Made of wood and masonite 
Finished in white insulating paint 
Overall dimensions 8” x 8”. 

Choose a bird by the size opening you dial 


1—Tree Swallow or Bluebird 
2—Wren 
3— Woodpecker 
4—Chickadce 
Send check or money order 
$6.50—we pay postage 
To 


United States Invisible Glass Corp. 
3336 Giles Place, New York 63. N. 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


Portable Spray to set in Your Bird Bath 


Birds can’t resist this rainbow mist a 
unique portable unit which connects to hose 
outlet at house in a minute permits inde- 
pendent use of garden hose uses scarcely 
any water — adjusts from full rainbow mist 
down to 1/3 gal. per hr. water always 
fresh — may also be used for gentle spray- 
ing of plants seedlings, or in greenhouse — 
solid brass, aluminum and stainless steel 
parts with 50 ft. miniature plastic hose — 
will not mark grass longer hose available 

makes your bird bath more useful and 
beautiful. 

Price $12.75 complete Post Paid 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 


1033! S. LEAVITT ST.. CHICAGO 43, ILL. 


Spray pedestal only, with 6 ft. miniature 


hose and fitting to connect to your garden 
hose but without independent valve feature 


$6.95. 


Feed the birds 


* *“ 

PATENTED 

Actual photograph of Cardinal feeding 
Why feed Sparrows? This feeder fully ad- 
justable to feed Cardinals, Grosbeaks, Chick- 
adees, and other desirable birds while re- 
stricting Sparrows. One filling lasts many 
days — seed fully protected from rain and 
snow—flow of seeds is automatic—hulls kept 
out of seed hopper and also off your lawn— 
(eye safe for birds)—solid brass and non-rust 
hardware — clear view from every angle — 
a truly beautiful garden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 
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Free 


CHRISTMAS TREES 

and ORNAMENTALS |*7AL00vE 
Seedlings and Transpiants-direct from grow. PLANTING | 
ers at planting time. Many varieties of Pine, GUIDE 


Spruce, Fir, etc. Quality stock at tow prices. " 


SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
___ Box 305. 


-K ___Homer City, Pa. 


BISHOP BIRD HOUSES 


Attract more birds this spring with Bishop 
famous bird houses. Durably built of bark 
covered hemlock and pine. Bishop Bird 
Houses are made in a variety of styles, 
each with the correct size entrance and 
nesting compartment. Weatherproof and 
easily cleaned. Catalog on request 


No. 30 
Wren House 
$1.80 


Meriden 


Prices F.O.B 


No. 1 
Bluebird House 
$4.00 


uligs + oh 


WELLES L. BISHOP CO. 


1245 East Main Street, Meriden, Conn 


SOMETHING NEW! 


A Natural for the Birds 


Nothing like this has come along in quite 
a while. Hand woven of split cane. Sturdy 
construction throughout with perch se 
curely fastened into body of house. Has 
loop designed for hanging to branches 
Simple design fits in so naturally with trees 
and shrubs that birds can't resist it. Body 
6” diameter, roof 10'2” diameter, 12’ 
high. $2.95 postpaid 


Satisfaction or yvour money refunded 


Specialties 
BOX 2136 + DALLAS, TEXAS 


When writing advertise please mention Audubon Magazine 
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gion at | vations, was the most 


thy ] 


common gray-crowned was plentiful 
too, but the black rosy finch was re 
garded by the residents as something of 
i rarity. Every ti they saw one they 
would point it mut to All three Spt 
cies mingled together and wete indis 
tinguishable in their actions and habits 

Whenevet flock is feeding on the 
round there was mstant chirping, 
bobbing of heads nd movement by in 
dividual birds They were nervous 
feeders and again and again the whole 


flock arose in unison, disappeared, and 


then preceded DY i few bolder indi 
viduals, returned as suddenly as they 
had departed [hey were not disturbed 
by humans unless there was a sudden 
movement. It is an easy trick to have 


them feeding all about one’s feet. Part 


of their alertness, | ted, was oc 


suspes 


casioned by the many cats in the com 


munity 
(To be continued) 
Nature GOURD 
Grown : ; BIRDHOUSES 
] Attract Colorful 


Birds to 
your Garden 


We raise millions 
f quality gourds 


r Califor- 
r anch. They 
make very at- 
active homes 
bi 
Wren $2.00 
Martin 2.00 
Bluebird 3.00 
postage charges included) 


Pearson’s Gourd Farm 
1409 North Merced Ave. 
El Monte, California 


NEW FILMS 


Now available through the 


Visitors 
Welk ome 


National Audubon Society 


We have added films, 


with youth leaders in mind, to 


these 


stimulate your group to an 
interest in all phases of con- 


servation and nature. 


For information about these and other new 


ilms, write for catalogue A. 


Photo and Film 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


UTILITIES AND BIRDS 


to study such subjects and spread 
solutions throughout the industry by 
committee reports. We believe such 
a committee could be of great serv 
ice to conservation, which would be 
a great service to the public. 


Another illustration comes from a 
report of the Otter-Tail Power Com 
pany of Minnesota. Shortly 
World War II, they found that crows 
were building nests on the crossarms 


alte 


of pole lines in south-central North 
Dakota. Since, on the particular line 
in question, rather short crossarms 
making for a_ limited 
conductors and 


were used, 


clearance between 


ground wires on the poles, these 
nests were short circuiting the line 
causing service failure, especially in 
wet weather. In this prairie region 
the crows were obviously taking ad- 
vantage of the new nesting sites pro- 
vided by the power company’s poles 
and then were building nests faster 
than the servicemen in _ the 


could patrol and remove them.* 


area 


One of the knowing 
that kingbirds were inveterate en- 
emies of crows, carved several king- 
sized _ kingbirds, them by 
hand and mounted them at strategic 
spots on the power line. The result 
was that the crows no longer built 
their nests on the crossarms. Mr. C. 
G. Wright, President of the Otter- 
Cail Power Company, likes to think 
that these “scarecrows” were respons- 
ible for changing the nesting habits 
of the crows in that region. 


engineers, 


painted 


On another front, it has been re- 
ported that pileated woodpeckers in 
Pennsylvania cause so much damage 
to utility poles that several utility 
companies have combined in under- 
writing a program to determine ways 
to lessen or stop this pole damage. A 
Utilities Wood Pole Research Grant 
was established at Pennsylvania State 
University in an effort to find an 
answer. 


Poles have been damaged which 
have been treated with conventional 
preservatives, and which, upon ex- 
amination, have shown no evidence 
of carpenter ants, which are what the 


"See the picture story, “Operatioy sprey 
{udubon Magazine, July-August 1955 issue, where 

ospreys caused a similar probler when they 
nested atop a communications pole of the Canadian 


Pacific Railway in the Canadian Rockies. By plac 
ng a new crossbar on the pole, (higher than the 


rossbar that held the wires), and transferring the 
sprey's nest to it, the problem was solved and the 
rds completed their nesting successfully The 


Editor 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Acts Like a Magnet 


MAY BE Attracts birds 
HUNG » CO —keeps them 
near, and 
happy! 


Bowers 


BIRD BOWER 


Cafeteria where birds 
can eat in peace 

* WEATHERPROOF 

*SAFE FROM 
CATS, RATS 


A Beautiful 
Yard Ornament 


This all-aluminum, rust- 
less, bird-feeder doesn’t 
fall apart when filling. 
Holds feed for DAYS. 
Feeds automatically. 
Kept clean. Feeding 
platform catches hulls. 
Polished roof, 15” dia. ; 
polished platform, 12” 
dia.; over-all height, 
10%". High quality, 
easy-to-fill practical 
feeder will last lifetime. 
Ready to hang. 
Postpaid, only $995 
3-section five-foot gal- 
vanized post, with foot- 
step and spearhead for 
pushing in ground. 


a aaa $2.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


BOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


South 10th St. Goshen, Indiana 
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NEW HYDE FEEDERS! 


Designs that will bring many 
hours of entertainment 
right to your doorstep! 


BIRDLAND a 


Modern as tomor- 
row. Shed roof— 
top filling — non 
spill design. Holds 
cake and seed 
HF 57 
$5.45 


postpaid 
(not filled 


SHRINE 
FEEDER 


A tribute to St. 
Francis, patron 
saint of the birds 
An attractive 
feeder at a pop- 
ular price. 


SF 12 
$6.45 


postpaid 
(not filled 


HOSTESS GIFT SPECIAL! 
No. HF 57 (pictured abov h 
with $ We. Updo Seed ond 3 $775 
Hyde Cakes postpaid 
HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 
56 FELTON STREET WALTHAM 54, MASS 
Write for Free Catalog 
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woodpeckers are usually after. One 


theory advanced which we undet 
stand has been disproved, was that 
the woodpeckers were attracted to 
the poles by the hum caused by vi 
bration of the wires. 
According to the latest 
one solution may be in the adoption 


fiber 


reports, 
of plastic-impregnated, glass 
poles. These poles are hollow and 
actually much lighter than the con 
ventional impregnated cedar ot 
southern pine poles, and yet the 
walls are said to be as strong as low- 
carbon steel. They are, also, fungus- 
and termite-resistant. Considering 
their probable increased life span, 
their use might be economically 
feasible on the shorter poles. How 
ever, taller poles necessary for over- 
land transmission lines, have not yet 
been made of the new fiber glass. 
Some of the shorter poles are now 
actually under test by Consumers 
Power Company near Alma, Mich 
igan. 

A second solution may be found 
in the fact that after one year of in 
Pennsylvania State 
have 


vestigation at 
University, 
been found which have possibilities 
of repelling the pileated woodpeck- 
ers from the utility poles. It is good 
to know that the utilities make an 
effort to bring about control by dis- 
couraging the birds, rather than by 


several chemicals 


destroying them. —THE END 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW —Continued from page 57 
pia or U. S. | which is Hell. We 
seem to be a nation of extremes. In 
Europe only the German autobahns 
and a few other roads can match 
our beautifully planned parkways. 
At the other extreme only the roads 
in northern Italy can match the 
aggregation of advertising 
along many of our unrestricted high- 
ways. The new throughway in New 
York State could have been a po- 
tential eyesore had it not been for 
the desperate fight by good 
men as Senator Desmond of New 
York State. Let us not make slums 
of our traffic arteries and above all 


messy 


such 


let us demand safeguards for the 
coming system of super highways. 
—THE ENpD 
WUVU CUCU UOUUUUCUUCOCOCOTOOCOUOe 
PATRONIZE 
AUDUBON MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISERS 
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Che New Sky Diner 


(Patent Pending) 


Discourages squirrels 
Keeps seed dry 


Here is a newly designed feeding station 
which makes possible an economical distri- 
Its large 
capacity and automatic operation keeps food 
continually available. The 
serves as a trip lever to dispense a limited 
quantity of seed upon tray each time a bird 
alights. It is fascinating to watch the birds 
operate this feeder automatically. The Sky 
Diner fills easily from the top —— holds up to 
5 pounds of seed (storage box 7” x 7” x7”) 
Sturdily constructed of steel, painted green. 
Ready to hang—may be suspended by chain 
or hooked over nail on tree. Price $9.95. If 
your local dealer cannot supply you, order from 


bution of seed among the birds. 


wooden perch 


Helen Hume 
584 SOUTH AVENUE . BRADFORD, PA. 
Postage will be paid on orders to Bradford 


Tempt the birds to 
visit you regularly 


Encourage them with a daily supply 
of Kellogg's wild bird seed. You will 
not only enjoy their visits, but you 
will help preserve the birds and 
they will repay you bountifully in 
the spring and summer by ridding 
your trees and garden of thousands 
of insect pests. 


Kellogg's Audubon Society Mixture— 
5 Ibs. $1.35 
10 Ibs. 2.45 
25 Ibs. 5.50 


“Little Joe" Sunflower Seed—small, 
black and meaty— 
5 lbs. $1.25 
10 Ibs. 2.25 
25 Ibs. 5.00 


Kellogg's “Economy” Mixture— 


5 lb. bag $1.00 
10 Ib. bag 1.85 
25 |b. bag 4.00 


Above are prices per package, delivered 


to your home by parcel post—5¢ per 
pound higher if West of Rocky Mountains 


Send check or money order to 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 
320 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Attract Beautiful Hummingbirds 


3 HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS $1.50 


Stained Glass Flowers lure Ruby-throated Gems of 


Flashing flight Just add 

sugar and water and serve 
‘\S 

> 


= 
PACKARD 
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~~ 
Plymouth 3, Mass 


Everything for Wild Birds’’—Catalogue Free 


With this Guaranteed 
Automatic Bird Feeder 
Attracts wild birds the year 
around. Sturdily built with 
plastic seed container, 21-2 x 7 

inches. Hangs anywhere. 


Audubon Homes For 
Feathered Friends 


-_ 


> 
Pat I BFP races 


a 
The A-W BLUEBIRD 
For Bloebirds, Tree or 
Vielet Green Swatiows 
Removable side. Made of 
Redwood, coated with 
eealer, will lasta life 
time. &x 7 1-2 x Winches 


Send Name & Address 
Proce Folder. for complete folder. 


audubongworkshop 


Wonder Lake It! 


HUMMINGBIRD FEEDER! 


Observe the graceful actions of humming 
birds all summer long. This carefully de 
signed feeder will attract hummingbirds to 
your home. Due to special glass-blowing 
techniques, this hummingbird feeder is in 
sect proof—keeps pesky insects from enter 
ing feeder. It's simple to fill, easy to clear 
fun to watch. Buy several Hummingbird 
Feeders to invite these jaunty visitors into 
your garden. This feeder is a unique gift 
item for birthdays, house warmings and for 
shut-in friends. Order today. Very prompt 
service. Safe delivery by return mail guar 
anteed. Instructions enclosed. $1.95 ppd 
$3.65 for two. Sorry, no COD’s 
DINAH DEE 


P.O. Box 6734, Dept. A 
San Antonio 9, Texas 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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J. K. TOWNSEND ON THE 
OREGON TRAIL— J 


can, shoveller duck, canvas-back, and 
black ducks 

No longer was Townsend the tim- 
id young man of the eastern city. He 
had learned to sleep with his rifle at 
his side, ready to spring to his feet 
it the slightest sound other than the 
night sentinel’s periodic “all's well.” 


He had 


savages and with cursing, rum-logged 


hobnobbed with painted 


trappers; he had sought out the 
erizzly bear and elk, had felt the 
ache of an empty stomach, and had 
himself stood sentinel over a sleep 
ing camp a thousand miles from the 
nearest white settlement 

\t 11 o'clock on the morning of 
1834, the Wyeth Ex 

reached Fort Van 


September 16, 
pedition finally 
couver, a post of the Hudson’s Bay 
River. 


Striding down the grassy slope from 


Company on the Columbia 
the fort to greet the American party 
factor, Dr. 
John McLoughlin, who cordially re 


came the British chief 
ceived the scientists and made room 
in his loghouse for them during their 


Stay. 


This must have been a moment ol 

reflection for Townsend. He 
was six months and three days away 
from the green waters of the Schuyl 
kill River in Pennsylvania. He was 
now on the banks of a mighty west 


ern river which was to fought 
over, 


come. He had traveled more than 


diplomatically, tor years to 
},000 miles by stage, boat, horseback, 
and aloot, through country much of 
which was still the wilderness home 
of the Indians. No other young sci 
entist of Townsend's period had seen 
\merica in so 


such a breadth of 


short a time, had extended his col 
lecting from semipalmated sandpip- 
ers in New Jersey to chestnut-backed 
chickadees in the Douglas fir forests 


of a raw country to be called Oregon. 


In 1931, the 
Colorado selected the lark bunting 


school children ol 
as the official state bird. These birds 


are familiar summer sights for 
youngsters in Great Plains grassland 
where once bison and Indians had 
roamed. They catch the eye now, as 


they did when John kK Downsend 
first collected them, put his name on 
their labels, and shipped them back 
to the Philadelphia Academy of Nat 


ural Sciences THE END 
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New and Revised 
Edition Just Published 


For You...and You 
...and You 


To help you find 
out all about 


POISON 


and other 
Poisonous 
Plants 


illustrated 


and thus avoid being one of the 
thousands of people each summer 
who suffer because they never 
bothered to learn to recognize 
poison ivy. 

Parents, teachers, youth leaders re- 
sponsible for children out-of-doors 
should be sure to make clear how to 
recognize poison ivy. 

Authoritative information on pre- 
caution, treatment and eradication 
from around your home. 


15, cents per copy 


Five or More—10c. each. 
Flus 10% Postage and Handling. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON 
SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


wings Robert Seibert 
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AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


LETTERS— 
Johnny F. and the Birds 


This is a belated letter to say “thank 
you for printing Mrs Bullard’s 
Johnny F. and the Birds’ (Audubon 
Magazine, March-April, May-June, July 
August, 1956 issues), which we all found 
delightful reading. What she had to say 
was in itself so absorbing, and she wrote 
so very well. I wish she could know 
how happy we are to find her article in 
fudubon Magazine as fascinating as fi 
tion. Mrs. Bullard’s story struck a re 
sponsive chord with us because it was 
so very like our own experiences—oul 
two sons led us into Audubon work, a 
perfect example of “A little child shall 
lead them.” Though our family has a 
variety of hobbies—we have attended 
the Audubon Camp of Maine—watching 
birds is our fam hobby in common, 
something we look forward to sharing 
together for the rest of our lives 

Mins. GLApys CUTLER 
Detroit, Michigan 


Comment 


Mrs. Cutler and her husband are serv 
ing their fifth year as members of the 
Board of Directors, Detroit Audubon 
Society. They joined in Audubon So 
ciety work, as Mrs. Cutler wrote us 
after our son's enthusiasm drew us in.” 


The Editor 


Wants Biggest Martin House 


\ friend of our Conservation Club of 
Keuka Park, in upstate New York, 
wishes to give us a martin house. Col 
onies of martins have been increasing 
in recent years around Keuka Lake, and 
the prospective donor wishes this to be 
the largest martin house in existence in 
this country. The house will be archi 
tecturally designed and will be mounted 
on two or more large poles in the Verdi 
3urtch Memorial Wildlife Sanctuary 
owned by our conservation club at 
Branchport, N. Y. 

Knowing that interested readers of 
fudubon Magazine reside over a wide 
area of this country, I hope that you 
can publish among your “Letters” this 
request—that persons anywhere, know 
ing of an especially large martin house, 
please advise me (through Audubon 
Magazine) of the number of rooms in 
it, and the name and address of the 
owner. 

Eart W. BENJAMIN 
Well, readers?—Editor 


Correction About Colima Warbler 


In the article The Tree that Came 
North,” (Audubon Magazine, January 
February 1957 issue) Mr. Philip Ferry 
says that the Colima warbler “spends 
the winter in parts of Big Bend Na 
tional Park.” It spends the summe) 
there, and nests within the park, but 
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in the fall it moves southward into -_ f 


Mexico. It returns to the park the t — 
following spring “ tev 
\LEXANDER SPRUNT, JR 
a” - 
Clewiston, Florida ; 
Gourds hung on poles by the 
early American Indians were 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFER favorite nesting sites of the 
3 +8 Wren Houses for $3.00 postpaid | Purple Martin and are still 
Size 514x5%x7—Made out of White Pine, | held in esteem by these valu- 
Stained a Woodsey Brown able insect eradicators. 
Dealer Inquiries Welcome Send 25c in coin and large 
Send order to stamped addressed envelope 
L. E. RIPBERGER for natural history folder, 
Dept. A, Bird Haven + Richmond, Ind. birdhouse plans and packet 
of old-fashioned Martin Gourd seed to: 


No.5AGardenCraftWrenHouse = SANIT: Rove. 1 Box 732, 


The REDWOOD LINE 


No. 4 
WREN 


Bottom drops 
out when 
perches are 
pulled out. 


A simple, yet effective house, sturdily built of ‘ id 
selected wood, provided with removable bottom postpai 
or easy cleaning, and screw-eye for hanging. 
Stained brows Size 84%4x4x8 in. Shipping Just one of a fine line of birdhouses 
weight, 2 Ss ° . 
= and feeders. Send for catalog soon. 
Price $1.85 plus postage 


Write for catalogue BROOKSIDE BIRDCRAFT 
STERNE LUMBER COMPANY 127 Brookside Dr., Buffalo 20, N. Y. 


50 Woodstock Street, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


Yield lcte’ Refage 


, For Bird Lovers Who 
the permanent Want These Advantages: 


year-around ° on gee 


° ° @ Freedom from maintenance. 
bird feeding Easy te fil 


Feed capacity for long periods 


station @ Sanitation and cleanliness 


@ Protection from pred- 
atory animals 


Mounted on 6 ft. length... aim . of | inch galvanized pipe 


No. 3 Feeder (shown): No. 2 Feeder: Exactly same 
Rust-proof aluminum can- design and materials as No. 
opy and base; special dura- 3, but smaller. Capacity 7s 
glas container. Nothing to gallon of sunflower seed. 
wear out. Capacity 212 f Made of aluminum and 
gallons sunflower seed. Ad- ; : glass to withstand the 
justable ports control : elements. Post mounted. 
seed flow. Post : Good yard ap- 


mounted. Lifetime $25.00 ‘ pearance. Life- $17.50 


service. FOB factory time service. FOB factory 


Prices include feeder, squirrel shield and pipe. (We suggest you get pipe locally. Deduct $1.50 from prices 
above, if not wanted.) Send no money. We bill you later. Circular available. Wildlife Refuge, Box 487, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 
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An Event in the Bird World 


THE WARBLERS 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


By Ludlow Griscom, Alexander Sprunt, 

Jr. and 19 other top ornithologists. 

Illustrated both in black-and-white and color 
by John Henry Dick 


The only comprehensive work on the en- 
tire Wood Warbler Family (including the 
South American species). The 33 magnificent 
six-color plates (printed abroad) depict all 
the species breeding in the U.S. and Canada 
and 31 additional species peculiar to Mex- 
ico, Central America and the West Indies 
—90 species in all. It is the first time that 
the tropical species have ever been shown 
in color in a book. 

464 pages. Beautifully executed. Sure to 
be a collector’s item. Price $12.50. 


Fourth in American 
Naturalists Series 


JOHN & WILLIAM 
BARTRAM’S AMERICA 


Selections From the Writings of the 
Philadelphia Naturalists 


Edited by Helen Gere Cruickshank 
lustrated by Francis Lee Jaques 


This is the long awaited fourth volume 
in Devin-Adair’s American Naturalists Se- 
ries. The selections from both Bartrams have 
been carefully chosen for their interest and 
for their value as contributions to natural 
science. Arranged by topic in a unique pres- 
entation, the best of both Bartrams is made 
available for the first time in a single vol- 
ume. A selection of Bartram letters, an un- 
usual biographical sketch, maps of the jour- 
neys and some of William Bartram’s own 
illustrations further enhance the book. 

This is undoubtedly the best presentation 
of the Bartrams yet to appear. 448 pages 
profusely illustrated. Price $5.00. 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 
23 East 26th Street, New York 10, 
Please send t 

THE WARBLERS OF NORTH AMERICA 
JOHN & WILLIAM BARTRAM’S AMERICA 
I enclo Ple 

NAME Please print 

ADDRESS (Street 


City 
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BOOK NOTES 


By Monica de la Salle, Librarian, Audubon House 


FISHES: A GUIDE TO FRESH-WATER 
AND SALT-WATER SPECIES 
By Herbert S. Zim and Hurst H. Shoe 
naker (A Golden Nature Guide), Simon 
ind Schuster. New York, 1956. 6 x 4 in.., 
160 pp Til rated. idexed. Paper 
$1.00, cloth $1.95 

Chis littl 


high standards as its predecessors in the 


book maintains the same 


series I he color pictures by James 
Gordon Irving are excellent and attrac 
tive. Information is given on identifica 
food, habits 


tion, habitat, distribution 


when known), size, and economi 


value, and the authors’ intention has 
been to include most of the common 
fishes of North 


fresh- and salt-water 


American waters 


THE GOLDEN EAGLE: 
KING OF BIRDS 
By Seton Gordor ad Press, Neu 
York, 1955. 8&1 x 51 246 pp. Illus 
trated. Indexed. $5.00 
This monograph, far from being a 
dry catalogue of scientific findings, is 
both interesting and highly readable. It 
is the result of a lifelong study in the 
field, supplemented by the individual 
reports of many other people Mr. Gor 
don lives on the Isle of Skye, and most 
of his observations have been made in 
Scotland. His first chapters are devoted 
to the history of the golden eagle in the 
British Isles, its world-wide distribution 
during the winter, and to the eagle in 
falconry. Others follow on mating and 
nesting habits, food (with a list of ani- 
mals preyed upon), hunting habits, 
flight, and enemies. Special emphasis is 
given to the “status of persecution” the 
world over. The rest of the book relates 
in vivid style observations made over 
the years on the same birds at the same 
eyries. The remarkable black-and-white 
photographs are enough to make the 
reader envious of the many hours the 
has spent, despite snow, rain, 


this 


author 
wind —and insects—in observing 


magnificent bird 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


ANIMAL CAMOUFLAGE 

By E. M. Stephenson, Charles Stuart, 
and Adam and Charles Black, Lon 
don, England, 2nd edition, 1955. 834 x 
514 on., 195 pp. Illustrated. No Index. 15 


shillings (about $2.25). 


Camouflage, color changes, and “mim- 
icry’” in animals are so intriguing that 
they are often put under the convenient 
general heading of “nature’s wonders” 

those matters which, though discussed 
at length, are still so little understood. 
This book explains how aquatic crea- 
tures, insects, reptiles, birds, and mam- 
als escape their enemies by blending 
with their background. Some animals 
have one permanent pattern and color, 
others can—seemingly at will—control 
their color. The processes during which 
these phenomena occur are vividly and 
clearly described, and the various tech- 
niques of, and aids to, concealment, as 
well as the nature of light, color, vision, 
are analyzed. A conclud- 
ing chapter deals with sight in the ani- 


pigments, etc., 
mal world. 


ANIMAL NAVIGATION: HOW 
ANIMALS FIND THEIR WAY ABOUT 
By J. D. Carthy, Allen & Unwin, Lon- 
don, England, 1956. 834 x 5% im., 151 
pp. Illustrated. Indexed. 18s (about 
$2.00). 

“The evidence that animals are not 
scattered like leaves in the wind but can 
vo where they wish or where their in- 
nate tendencies lead them is overwhelm- 
ing.” How this can happen has been a 
puzzle for centuries. Dr. Carthy, who is 
secretary of the Association for the 
Study of Animal Behavior, offers here 
some explanations: animals find their 
way by sensitivity to light, chemicals, 
touch, and sound. That many animals 
also have a well-developed time sense 
seems fairly well established. Many ques- 
tions, however, remain unanswered: How 
does the young arctic tern that has never 
made the journey alone find its winter- 
ing grounds, as it wings from the Arc- 
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tic to the Antarctic? How do eels reach THE UNDERWATER GUIDE 
the Sargasso Sea, there to spawn and TO MARINE LIFE 
die, after having spent all the years of By Carleton Ray and Elgin Ciampi, A. 
their adult lives thousands of miles S. Barnes, New York, 1956. 9144 x 61% 
away? How do butterflies, a new genera in., 338 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $8.75. 
tion each year, find their way, always to Until recently very litthe was known 
the same place, but a place these par about the sea. However, now that new 
ticular butterflies have never seen be devices allow divers to stay longer and 
fore? We know these things happen; 20 deeper under water, a whole new 
nobody has yet been able to say how, wilderness area is open to exploration 
much less why This guide is divided into three sec 
tions. The first includes general infor 
ANNOTATED LIST OF mation on the various zones of the sea 
NEW JERSEY BIRDS and how life adapts to this environ- 
By David Fables, Jr., Urner Ornitholog- ment, on underwater photography, on 
ical Club, Newark, N. J., 1955. 834 x dangers of the sea, on “chumming” to 
bly in., 95 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. attract fishes, on evolution, names, 


$2.50 and classification. The two other sec 


; tions are devoted to the identification 
In this, the first New Jersey checklist 


and habits of groups of marine plants, 
to be published in 18 years, there are 


invertebrates, and vertebrates. There 


common and scientific names for 370 are many drawings and photographs 


species, 30 additional subspecies, two (some in color) and a bibliography. 


hybrids and 19 hypothetical species are 

recorded, also the time, place of their NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS: 
occurrence, and relative abundance in A GUIDE TO ORNITHOLOGY 

the state. The introduction summarizes By Leonard W. Wing, Ronald Press, 
physical, ecological, and climatic data. New York, 1956. 914 x 6% in., 539 pp. 
It is supplemented by maps and a chart Illustrated. Indexed. $6.75. 

showing representative breeding birds [his new textbook will be an excel- 
and plants for each region. A “bar lent reference volume for serious stu 
graph” showing periods of maximum dents and amateurs in ornithology. Be 
abundance throughout the year, and a sides the basic information that might 
reader's checklist complete this very use be expected in such a work (together 
ful little volume. with an excellent index and bibliogra 


Oh RT AR ARE as ° oF ee a“ orks eee 


Now . .. choice selections from 
Audubon’s famous Ornithological 
Biography .. . featuring 12 


Audubon paintings reproduced 
in full color for the first time! 


THE BIRD BIOGRAPHIES OF 
JOHN JAMES AUDUBON 


Selected and Edited by Alice Ford 


Here is the exuberant chronicle of Audubon’s most thrilling adventures 
as a naturalist from the cliffs of Labrador to the bayous of Louisiana. 


A Classic to place beside Audubon’s 


The Birds of America 


From the 500 biographies in the original Ornithological Biography, 
first published in five volumes in 1839, Alice Ford has selected, arranged 
and edited 80 of the most characteristic and revealing of Audubon’s 
observations. 

Highlighting this handsome volume are 12 original Audubon paintings 
from the Harvard University Library collection, exquisitely reproduced 
in full color. 

Alive with the joy of discovery, the splendors of the world of birds, 
this unique volume will thrill every lover of art, nature and Americana! 

$10.00 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


at all bookstores or write 
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Announcing a New Addition 

to the Widely Acclaimed 

Bird Guide Series Sponsored 

by the National Audubon 
Society 


AUDUBON 
WESTERN 
BIRD GUIDE 


Land, Water and Game Birds in 
Western North America includ- 
ing Alaska from Mexico to Ber- 
ing Strait and the Arctic Ocean 


by RICHARD H. POUGH 


iNustrated with 340 full-color figures by Don Eckel- 
berry; 138 black and white drawings by Terry M 
Shortt and Don Eckelberry, maps, charts. 


Completing the wonderful series of 
pocket bird guides for the beginner (as 
well as the tutored bird watcher), the 
same author and illustrators who gave 
you Audubon Bird Guide and Audubon 
Water Bird Guide here present birds of 
Western North America. Every bird is 
shown in full color in one or more 
plumages, supplemented with black 
and white drawings of birds in flight. 
There are 32 pages of full-color plates 
showing 340 figures of 219 species 
which appear only in Western North 
America. An outstanding and distinc- 
tive feature is the information regard- 
ing clues to the habitats where birds 
occur and the birds’ behavior, both es- 
sential aids to accurate identification. 
A notable inclusion is a full coverage 
of the albatross and other sea birds of 
the north Pacific. Handy pocket size: 


” 


41," x7%”". Order today! 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc. Box AM-3 
Garden City, New York 


Please send me copy(ies) of 

AUDUBON WESTERN BIRD GUIDE at $4.95 

each. | enclose check money-order 

Nome 

Address 

City Zone State 

] Send me also copy(ies) of 
AUDUBON BIRD GUIDE at $3.95 each. 


Send me also copy(ies) of AU- 
DUBON WATER BIRD GUIDE at $3.95 each. 


| 
Sea Creasure 


{ Guide to Shell Collecting 
Kathleen Yerger Johnstone 


A stimulating and informative in 
troduction to sea shells and_ the 
extraordinary creatures that inhal 
it them. Black and white scratch 
|board drawings and magnificent 
color plates by Rudolf Freund and 
René Martin make this a nature 


science book of rare distinction to 
$4.00 


all ages. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
k Street, Boston, Mass. 


E RAMBLES 


by 


OLIVER P. 
MEDSGER 


with a foreword 
by 


Dr. CLYDE 
FISHER 
Ph.D. LL.D. 


A set of four beautiful, cloth-bound books 
each containing SIXTEEN full-page color 
plates and a host of text illustrations, writ- 
ten by one of America’s finest naturalists 
A volume for each season of the year 
each a fascinating guide to the abundant 
natural life of America with a background 
of accurate, dependable scientific informa 
tion. 


“What would I not have given to have 
had such books when I was young” 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
SET OF 4 BOOKS IN 
ATTRACTIVE SLIP-CASE ONLY $6.00 
Each volume also sold separately 
$1.50 each 
at all good bookshops 
Published by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., INC. 
210-S5th Avenue, New York 10 


When writing advertisers 


phies there are less usual features such 
as that the birds mentioned are not 
limited to those of North America, and 
that a list of bird orders and families of 
the world, with common names, numbet1 


of species, and general distribution for 


each family, is also given. There are 


also chapters giving the world-wide his 


tory of bird protection—and persecu 


tion—and on extinct and _ vanishing 


bird attraction, and economic 


le SSary 


species 
value, plus a g 
FAMILIAR ANIMALS OF AMERICA 
B iW Barker, Hart Brothers, 
\ York, 1956. 91 300 pp. 
Illustrated. Index 
Although there are pictures of the 
inimals and their tracks this is not a 
field geuide but a book to reac 
consult for life histories and habits of 
North 


formation on 


There is in 


habitats dens, food, 


American animals 


young, diseases ind economic value 
Ihe author was for many years with 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
which he edited various scientific papers 


black 


and-white drawings by Carl Burger ar« 


Service, for 


ind popular publications. The 


ple asing and accurate 


OUR VANISHING SHORELINE 
Report by th ted States Depart 
National Park 
gton, D. C., 1956. ll x 

Illustrated. Paper. 

[his is a summary of a report pre- 
National Park Service as 
the result of an 18-month survey of the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The 


pare d by the 


project 
was financed by private funds donated 
specifically to determine 


preserve natural 


what oppor 
tunities still remain to 
seashore areas, for purposes ot public 
recreation. Foreboding is the only word 
that adequately describes the situation, 
booklet should stir 


and this public 


minded citizen and locai, state, and fed 
eral governments to take the steps neces 
sary to preserve this priceless heritage 


before it is too late 


KINGDOM OF THE BEASTS 
Text by Julian Huxley, photographs by 
WW Suschitzky, Vanguard Press, New 
York, 1956. 1214 x 83 1., 79 pp. and 
159 plates. Indexed. $ 
The informative and informal 44- 
page introduction to mammals by Jul 
ian Huxley with which this book opens 
is in itself a delight to read. It is fol 
chapter by W. Suschitzky on 
animals in zoos. The 
photographs, three in color and 159 in 
black-and-white, are superb and remark- 
ably well reproduced. fact that the 
names of the animals do not appear any- 
where near the plates, so that the viewer 
is obliged to refer to a set of notes in 
the back, is the one objection to this 
thoroughly beautiful volume. 


lowe d by 


photographing 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


oe ge GUIDE edited by Major-Gen- 
eral H. P. . Hutson. A pocket encyclopedia of bird 
study ae by eminent American and British authori- 
ties. The book contains articles on field recognition, clas- 
sification, collecting, plumage, habitat, migration, navi- 
gation, sea birds, etc. There is an extensive glossary. 
illustrated. $10.00 
] PLANTS OF THE BIBLE by A. W. Anderson. 
More than seventy plants are referred to while the con 
iderable variety of the works is further exemplified by 
the inclusion of edible plants, spices, baim, fruit, as 
well as flowers. Interwoven with many fascinating stories 
of Biblical times are later ones of the plants : 
is Associate of Honor, Royal Institute of 
New Zealand, and author of other books 
12 color plates, line drawings. 

]) EXTINCT LANGUAGES by Johannes Friedrich. The 
enchanting story of the art of deciphering forgotten lan- 
guages and scripts. The author is a professor at the Free 
University of Berlin and editor of the Hittite Dictionary 
Richly illustrated 7.5 
| THE CONQUEST OF THE ANTARCTIC by Norman 
Kemp. A beautifully illustrated record of England's 
tribution to the discovery of the Antarctic 

PREHISTORIC MAN Rnd henge sd Lerel- Gourhan. 
story of prehistori mat of Mu 
of Natural History in Pari ‘with ‘numerous rare x 
graphs and other siuelvahiene 5 

SEAFARERS Ane Rye ousre 1 

s iring ) ye i 


a ing 
Halt! i 
LIGHT, VEGETATION AND CHLOROPHYLL we 
Jean Terrien, Georges Truffaut and Jules Carles An 
" stive exposition of present-day knowledge of photo 
nd related subjects, by three eminent French 
j t $6.00 
TECHNIQUES EMPLOYED IN THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF ANIMAL SPECIMENS edited and compiled 
by Reginald Wagstaffe. The techniques 
preservation of animal specimens have beer 
in a diverse and scattered litera 
access to the researcher. Richly illustrated | over 
Line Drawings $10.00 
CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. This new, lavishly illus 
trated encyclopedia provides for children of ten to six 
teen years a complete yet concise guide and reference 
for practically every topic of general knowledge 
children of this age group are likely to 
nd to which they may wish to refer It 
conceived planned and written by a team of 
guished contributors, most of whom are either 
qualified present day teachers or well knowr 
have had a ide experience of writing for 
ing. uage that young people can readily underst 
Illustrated 
A TREASURY OF PHILOSOPHY edited by Dago- 
D. Runes. Here is one of the most comprehensive 
of philosophical writings ever to be gathered 
book. In a text of over 
75 separate entries. are 
great philosopher of the 
less familiar, thinkers of 
Orient $10.00 
DICTIONARY OF ANTHROPOLOGY by Charles 
Winick, Rochester University. A comprehensive explica 
tion of basic terms and concepts of archaeology, cultural 
anthropology linguistics, and physical anthropology 
$10.00 
A KEY TO THE STARS by R. Van Der R. Woolley. 
A clear account of the actual appearance of the heavens 
explains such miracles as the constitution of the stars 
galaxy as a whole; traces the growth of astro 
science through the lives of the great astron 
ve and describes, from first-hand experience. some 
famous observatories of today, their equipment and work 
Dr Woolley is Director of the Commonwealt! Obser 
vatory., Australia. Mlustrated $4.75 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER: THE STORY OF HIS 
LIFE by Jean Pierhal. The author, who has had access 
to much original material, provides a memorable Picture 
of Schweitzer's family life and of his early environment: 
of the married partnership between him and Helene 
Bresslau: of the foundations of his work at Lambaréné: 
and of the continued dedication which is his life service 
$3.9 


employed 


Illustrated. 


[) GARDENING ENCYCLOPEDIA by S. A. Maycock 
Written especially for the home gardener — the man or 
woman whose garden is mostly made and looked after 
without professional help —and for the great army of 
those who have turned to gardening for all or part bf 
their living $6.0 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
SPACE ae 


Mail to your favorite bookseller or directly to 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Desk 655, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send books checked. To expedite shipment I enclose 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


remittance $ | 
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JUNIOR BOOKS 


By Amy Clampitt \ 


Asst. Librarian, Audubon House 


THERE ONCE WAS PUFFIN, AND 
OTHER NONSENSE VERSES 


By Florence Page Jaques, Wake-Brook 
House. Sanbornville, New Hampshire, ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 

1956. 734 x 614 in., unpaged. Illustrated. Bs 
S?2.00 


Admirers of the husband-and-wife team 

Florence Page and Francis Lee Jaques 

will be ple ased to know that they have 

produced a book for children; and if 

they also like puffins (as who doesn’t?) 

Broaden your knowledge— they should find this one very nearly 
and enjoyme ni—of nature with irresistible. Mrs. Jaques’ verses, which 
oe are reminiscent of A. A. Milne’s, have 


FATRIN Gelarnesr to do not only with the denizens of 
TE es af ye ll P P) Matinicus Rock but with such matters 


— s = « as grasshoppers, goblins, a porcupine 
vaya ORT D that tried not being a porcupine, and, Allabout Booke 
of all things, a pancake that ate itself —the favorite 


by CLIFFORD H. POPE up—and they all fairly call out to be read . 
3 aloud. A suitably whimsical illustration science and nature 


by Francis Lee Jaques appears on nearly books for boys 
every page e 
: and girls 


Do vou know what makes a cham- 
eleon change its color? How fast a 
rattlesnake can strike? How long an EXPLORING THE UNIVERSE 

alligator can stay under water? Why By Roy A. Gallant, Doubleday and Com 
5 : pany (Garden City Books), Garden City, 


ly ABOUT BOOKS are the number-one choice 
N. Y., 1956. 1214 x 9 in., 62 pages. Illus 


the tuatara is the most remarkable of of science-loving boys and girls. Writ- 
reptiles? ten by top-level scientists in lively, dramatic 

: frale d. 19 6. style, these books are profusely illustrated in 
Clifford Pope gives you the answer Of 


to these and a thousand other ques- 


a number of recently published two colors. 160 pages. Indexed. For ages 9-14, 
Only $1.95 each 


books on astronomy for young people, 


tions in this fascinating, encyclopedic, this is undoubtedly among the hand- LIBRARY JOURNAL: “With the interest of 
© children of all ages in science, it is good to 


and authoritative book. , : 
somest The text has a good humored have such well-written, well-illustrated, well- 


- \ i ately arouse . lesigned books uthorities.” 

He deals in turn with the five major liveliness whic h immediate ly arouses in designed books by authorities. 
o r > ¢ ; ee se c 

groups ot reptiles crocodiles, the eae though diss possibly a little glib SCIENCE REVIEW: These informational 

r ire tuatara, turtles, snal and liz in its dismissal of early astronomical science books will stimulate students to fur- 

are tuatara, es, snakes, anc - fs seats sane i 

: theories as merels quaint. However, the ther reading and greater interest in their 

ards, giving a general account of the pf science subjects in school.” 
. . . : illustrations by Lowell Hess, many of 

varieties, their distribution, phy sical THE ARGONAUT: “Answers those questions 

. them lavish double-page spreads in color, 
that all inquisitive, intelligent children are 


characteristics, preferred environ- ‘ Seer : 
are reason ¢ nough for admiration, and going to ask about the world they live in.” 


ment, feeding, reproduction, growth : , 
é I E make this a book anyone over 10 who NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW: “Writ- 


of the Qe. and economic signifi- has even the faintest interest in astron- ten by authorities in each field, they are 
cance, and finally proceeding to a omy should be happy to own. lively and informal in style, but not super- 
ficial. The big type and many pictures help 
THE RIVER’S JOURNEY (8-10) make them readable.” 

a : By Anne Marie Jauss, Lippincott, Phila 
@ Animal Kingdom said An excellent delphia, 1957. 714 x 8 in., 48 pages. 


more detailed des« ription of the gen- 
era and species. 
Now at your bookstore: 
All About Birds 
' . By Robert S. Lemmon 
rhe plan of this picture book is what All About the Flowering World 
@ Natural Histor) said: “An invaluable amounts to an elementary lesson in By Ferdinand C. Lane 
geology. A series of double-page pictures All About Our Changing Rocks 
trace the development of a river from By Anne Terry White 
@And Lewis Gannett, in the Herald its inland source to the sea, with a All About Snakes 
By Bessie M. Hecht 
All About the Insect World 
By Ferdinand C. Lane 
All About the Weather 
By Ivan Ray Tannehill 


— ae ain All About Volcanoes and Earthquakes 
conveying of such factual information, By Frederick H. Pough 


6% x 9% inches, * and it may be questioned how much 


popular book . . . [it] clearly replaces Illustrated. $2.25 
Ditmars’ Reptiles of the World.” 


source of accurate information.” 


Tribune, said: “| found more strange brief accompanying text which is to a 
lore... more authentically and enter- large extent composed of definitions of 
taining! presented than in any of the terms pothole, flood-plain, oxbow-lake, 
travel and adventure stories of 1955.” and so forth. The rhythm of the sen- 

N.Y. Zoological Society Photo tences is rather toneless even for the 


. All About Whales 
cloth, 363 pages, this textbook method really conveys to By Roy Chapman Andrews 


233 unusual very young readers. However, where All About Moths and Butterflies 
operations such as logging and water By Robert S. Lemmon 
mills are introduced, the combination 


3 
photographs. $7.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 4 of picture and explanatory text works Send fer Selence Bookiist 
Publish j . | admirably; and the pictures themselves, RANDOM HOUSE 
acaeaee * JA with their delicate rendering of the de- 457 Madison Ave., New York 


AAKTETIAAKCSETI tails of landscape, have great charm. 
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Teena 
CHILDREN 


By Shirley Miller 


Enthusiasm Over Audubon 
Junior Clubs 


a @) R school children never got so 
much for 25 cents,” was the way 
one of our letters from a leader of an 
Audubon Junior Club in Wichita, Kan 
sas began. “We started the club in our 
school just to get some ideas for a 
nature program, but now we are using 
this material in practically every school 
subject.” 

“We decided to have an 
family,’ 


Audubon 
Junior Club as a wrote i 
mother from Atlanta, Ga. We have four 
children and we use this material on 
our camping trips and learn a great 
deal about things we would not have 
known how to look for otherwise. My 
husband uses your program with his 
Boy Scout troop and I do the same with 
my Girl Scouts. Our daughters, aged 9 
11, and 13, take your ideas to their own 
Brownie and Girl Scout troops. They 
have earned Bird, Reptile, Mineral, and 
Iree Badges partly as a result of study 
ing your Junior Club material, and ow 
Cub Scout son got his Den Mother to 
start a club. We feel we are benefiting a 
great deal as a family group from this 
club program 

Another letter from Atlantic City 
N. J., advised This Junior Club has 
been such an incentive to the children 
in our Sunday School as it helps con 
vey the idea of conservation of God's 
gilts in our country and in our particu 
lar locale. It has helped the children 
understand why we must help conser\ 
the natural resources of our land iS 
well as show loving-kindness to all living 
taken St 


Assisi as the patron Saint ol 


creatures about us. We have 
Francis of 
our club.’ 

Ihe steady flow of letters coming into 
Audubon House, such as those above 
gave us the idea of sending out a ques 
tionnaire to all Audubon Junior Club 
leaders, all over the world, in order to 
find out just how practical this mat 


rial is for any group of children - 


whether in their schools, Scout troops 
1-H Clubs, re 


ligious groups, or what have you? The 


Camp Fire Girl groups 


replies are astonishing. For instance 


Responses of Club Leaders to 
Questionnaire 


\ club leader in Altadena, California 


Writes My two groups are unique as 


When writing advertisers 
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they are through my work 


Angeles 


Parks and Recreation 


organized 
with the Los Department of 
When the Park 
Director suggested this club idea, I 
never dreamed the demand would be so 
ereat. Now I have a waiting list of boys 
ind girls wishing to join... and now 
the parents are cooperating which 1S 
making it much easier as this way we 
can have lots more field trips. Moré 


people should form such clubs.” 


Another one said, “We use the club 


materials in our County Conservation 
Class tor children. During the vears this 
club has been together we have planted 
»,000 trees. We have a booth each vear 
it the local Hobby Show, and now the 
children are selling bird seed to raise 
money to purchase an exhibit for our 
museum. We are aiming fer $1,000 and 
ilready have over half of this. We pro 
vide materials and 


programs for the 


handi ipped school and have partici 
pated in contests by the State Conserva- 
tion Forum (three years and won four 


prizes 


from a club near 


1 he 1 Ine rep rt 
Buttal consisting ol 14 boys 
ed 9 through 13 vears. “Our club 


ok a l trip last summer to the 


rorthwester1 section of the United 


States. Iwo members of the museum 
were in charge. Ws 

1c, Crater Lake, Grand Teton, Mt. 
Lassen, Mt. Rainier, and Glacier Na 
Parks. We saw the Great Salt 
Lake and swam in it, and visited Wind 
W voming 
Donner Pass, and Paul Bunyan 
Lake Bemidji, Minnesota, and lots of 
Ii Se] 1956, atter 

Buffalo 


program to il 


visited Yellow 


tional 
River Canyon in Snowy 


Rang 


ember 
on the 
\luseum Science T\ 


strate d ll about this trip.’ 


From elphia came this story 
Audubon Junior Club 

in memory of our dear 

suddenly. The 

church vard 

play. [he local 

wspapel ) Dl ( the 
na 


planting 
SETVICE blished them.’ 

We have pe 
vy listing our name in the club maga 
Indiana. “Last 


letter from a club in 


n pals all over the world 

] I 
lie sala l group in 
veek we got 


France and was written in French 


helped us 


Largest Membership in 
Elementary Schools 


Although these 
ill children’s groups make 


questionnaires reveal 
the wide usé¢ 
of this program, we find that by fat the 
elementary 


largest membership is in 


schools. One teacher in Kearney, Neb 
raska has written a re¢ port which we feel 


sums up the excellent manner in which 


this activity may be used in a school 
situation. Her group is composed of 15 
girls and 21 boys in the third grade. 
She says, “This material is used in all 
our subjects. For instance, in our Con 
servation class we use it to study soil, 
forests, and wildlife. A 


water, grass, 


committee drew posters and made a 
farm with right methods of conserving 


soil, etc., for our school display case. 


“In Geography the class made a map 
of the 
marked the migration routes of birds on 
it. In Social Studies we learned about 
Audubon and we studied 


western hemisphere and we 


John 
his paintings and his life. He was a 


James 
great man. We keep a record of the 
trees we see, and the animals, and we 
have a big bird calendar. In Arithmetic 
we count all these things. In Language 
\rts we write stories about what we see 
on the way to school, and we corre 
spond with other clubs all over the 
country. Right now we are 
Maryland, and 
Texas. One of them sent us some leaves 


writing to 
clubs in Connecticut, 


of their trees for our tree calendar. 


“In addition to these things, we have 
planted three American elm trees and 
four cedar trees on our school grounds. 
We entered a Weed Essay Contest and 
won two prizes. Also our club took part 
in the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union 
annual meeting. We were allotted 20 
minutes on this program and our sub 
“Adventuring With Birds.” 
Last but not least, our club helped to 


ject was 


band 80 mourning dove nestlings last 
summer.” 


Hundreds of these questionnaires 


have now been received and we are 
compiling all the data into a consoli 
dated report. It will be a thrilling one, 
300,000 children are 
using this club material to learn about 
world 


illustrating how 
the beauty and value of the 
around them. If you wish a copy, send 
your name and address to AUDUBON 
JUNIOR CLUBS, 1130 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28, N. Y., and one will be 


sent to you free of charge THe ENpb 


HELP TO PERPETUATE 
YOUR SOCIETY 


philosophy 

{udubon So- 

bequest form 
hereb ynve le 


ational Audubon 


jeneral purposes 


please mention Audubon Magazine 
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Audubon Market Place 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertising; 15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 


 Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes 


RITE THE REICHERTS—We've specialized in 
binoculars for birding since 1923. Send for price 
list—3 grades, including Bausch & Lomb and 
Bushnell, with quality comparison—6 models 
especially adapted by us for bird study. Also 
Bausch & Lomb and Bushnell scopes with inter- 
changeable eyepieces of different magnifications, 
tripod adapters, car-window mounts, and _ tur- 
rets. Liberal trade-ins. Our Free-Service Guar- 
antee with every new instrument—irrespective 
of price. We ship on 30 day trial— and pay 
postage! Before buying, read our double article 
“Know Your Binoculars” published in Audubon 
Magazine (1951). Wholly unbiased, it tells you 
how to choose the “right” model for your per- 
sonal requirements, how to check it for the 
claims made for it, and how to use it to best 
advantage. Fully illustrated 12-page reprint 10¢ 
—no charge to bird club members. Glad to 
answer questions by mail—or come in to see us. 
Open Saturdays 10-1 (MOunt Vernon 4-2772). 
The Reicherts, Mirakel Optical Co., 14 West 
First St., Mt. Vernon 2, N. Y. 


RITINGS BY THE REICHERTS See our new 
article “Getting More From Your Binocular” 
on Page 74. For reprints of our earlier articles 
published in Audubon Magazine, see preceding 
and following ads. Mirakel Optical Co., Mount 
Vernon 2, N. Y. 


BEFORE THE SPRING MIGRATION — RITE 
THE REICHERTS for free reprint of our article 
“How to Check Alignment” published in Janu- 
ary 1954 Audubon Magazine. Check your glass 
yourself—or send it to us for free collimator 
test and report. We repair and hardcoat all 
makes. Alignment to U.S. Government specifica- 
tions—completed in 3 days on request. Make sure 

mail your glass now. See above ads. The 
Reicherts, Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 
2, N. Y. 


BINO-FOTOGRAPHY !—RITE THE REICHERTS 
for detailed information and technical advice. 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 2, New 
York. 


MUSEUM CURATOR. Let an experienced field 
ornithologist help you! Bausch & Lomb, Kern 
Swiss, Bushnell, Swift, Cadillac and other binoc- 
ulars and telescopes. Postpaid. Free trial. Bart- 
lett Hendricks, Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 


AMAZING PRICES prism binoculars, 22 models, 
$15.25 and up. Fully guaranteed. Free trial. 
Folder, “Binocular Selecting,” catalog free. Lab- 
oratory-medical microscopes also. Prentiss Im- 
porters, Mercury Bidg., West Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 
BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, etc., repaired. 
Guaranteed workmanship. Lenses coated for 
brighter vision. Damaged lenses or prisms re- 
placed. Shallow eye cups made to order for eye 
glass wearers. Lost or broken eye cups replaced. 
Describe repairs or send instrument for free 
estimate. Write for descriptive folder. Liberal 
trade-ins on new Bushnell binoculars. Gould 
Lens Service, 26-S Franklin Avenue, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 
—Terrestrial and Celestia). Largest stock in 
town. Zeiss, Leitz, Hensoldt, B&L, Sard, Bush- 
nell, German, French and Japanese—New and 
Used. Sell, buy and trade, 30 day free trial. 
Clean and repair all makes. Over twenty-five 
years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians, 
2 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Come 
in or Just Write. 


BINOCULARS. Prompt service and repairs on 
binoculars, field glass and opera glass. Free 
estimates on all repairs. Also authorized dealers 
and service for Bausch & Lomb and Hertzel 
Reuss (German) binoculars. Large selection of 
binocular cases. Established 1921. Charles W. 
Mayher & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, 
French and other imported brands. Dell & Dell 
Opticians, 19 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. VA 6-2785. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. All makes re- 
paired, cleaned, aligned, hard-coated. Work done 
on premises, with 20 years experience. Estimates 
free. Come in, cail, or mail in your glass, Author- 
ized Bausch & Lomb dealer. Sell, buy, and trade 
new and used. George A. Garaventa, 90 Nassau 
Street, Room 80, New York City 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-1959. 


BINOCULAR REPAIR SERVICE. H. Ocelsner, 
25 Burbank Street, Yonkers, N. Y. Binoculars 
and telescopes repaired. Free estimates. 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftsmen. 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make. Collimator 
alignment to Government specification. Free 
check up and estimates, prompt service. Special 
rates to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular 
cases, any size $3.00. I. Miller, 703 South Third 
Street, Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


BINOCULAR - TELESCOPE - MICROSCOPES — 
Northwest Instrument Co., Inc., 2313-3rd Ave., 
Seattle 1, Wash., since 1921. All makes repaired, 
experienced personnel, modern precision equip- 
ment. Free estimates—Bausch & Lomb Dealers. 
Importers and Dealers in Foreign Binoculars. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, FIELD AND 
OPERA GLASSES. Cleaned, aligned, hard-coated, 
re-finished, re-covered with leather. Work done 
on premises; free estimates. Bausch & Lomb 
dealer ; also Carl Zeiss, Hensoldt, Leitz, Lemaire, 
Colmont & Fournier. Sell, buy and trade new 
and used. Leather cases. All makes eye cups. 
Established 1860. Charles H. Adelmann, 90 Nas- 
sau St., Seventh Floor, New York 38, N. Y. 
COrtland 7-6822. 


Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, Iowa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, Na- 
ture. Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
new, used and rare books. Sporting Book Serv- 
ice, Rancocas, N. J. 


TALES BY AUNT BESS—by LAVONDA. Amaz- 
ing, original fairy-tales for everyone, concern- 
ing tiny Aqua Faes, born in Sargasso Sea; who 
in youth, via the Gulf Stream, reach the famous, 
mysterious, underground waters of Florida, 
where each May-day, they—visiting their Foun- 
tain of Youth, by thousands, in a startlingly 
beautiful cavern, beneath Florida Everglades— 
are rejuvenated to their original state of near- 
transparency ; avoid growing taller, or absorbing 
their limbs, like tadpoles do their tails, and 
changing into Aquafish, with feet, heel to heel 
as fishtails. They switch from gill to lung 
breathing for overland travel; remembering 
everything they observe. Finally, using their 
forehead flashlights for Morse code, they, attract- 
ing some children, in Lake Lorna Doone, Or- 
lando, Florida, are able to relate astounding 
stories of their fairy existence; also intimate 
details about Florida’s wildlife in fields, woods 
and waters, with narratives concerning the rest 
of the world, from the arctic to the antipodes. 
$2.45 at 10% discount on five or more, one ad- 
dress, postpaid. Money orders. 3% tax Florida 
only. A sequel available, Easter, 1957. Same 
terms. Also new CANADIAN MEMORIES— 
Lavonda $3.35. Same terms. Brigadoon Pub- 
lisher, 1517A West Central Ave., Orlando, 
Florida. 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 3 vol. set, 2062 
pages, 550 pictures, Animals, Amphibians, Birds, 
Reptiles, Fish and Insects, $17.50, payable $5.00 
with order, $6.25 per month, returnable in five 
days for full refund. Literary Mart, 1265 Broad- 
way, New York 1. 


Films—Slides 


COLOR SLIDES tell the story of wildflowers, 
birds, and insects. Choose from over 500, copied 
from original 2x2 Kodachromes. Catalogs and 
prices on request. Indicate subject. Lee Jenkins, 
P.O. Box 536, Columbia, Missouri. 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, animals, etc. 
Sample slide with credit slip 25¢. Lists free. 
Beautiful nature postage stamps. Samples and 
credit slip 25¢. Scott Lewis, 1338 Buena Vista, 
Palm Springs, California. 


8MM-16MM KODACHROME MOVIES! SLIDES! 
STEREOS! Catalogs (specify which). Wild Life, 
Travel, Adventure, National Parks, Foreign, 
Varieties. Colonial, 247-J, Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania. 


ALASKA WILDLIFE MOVIES AND COLOR- 
SLIDES. 16mm or 8mm—closeup action shots— 
12 colorslides $5.00 Cecil Rhode, Box 4, Moose 
Pass, Alaska. 


CUSTOM-MADE GUNSTOCKS for movie or 
still cameras. Stocks promote steadiness, elim- 
inate need for tripod. Send in wants, we make 
to order. John P. Milton, 25 Stewart Road, Short 
Hills, New Jersey. 


Birdhouses—Feeders 
BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSES $1.00 and $1.25, 
both $2.00. Feeders $1.50. Knockdown, Postpaid. 
Yonghaus, 666-46, Mountain View, N. J. 


BIRDHOUSES AND FEEDERS. 23 models De- 
signed to attract the birds you desire. Write 
for 10 page catalog 25¢. Canby Bird House Co., 
510 Lyon Avenue, Canby, Minnesota. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN outdoor wild bird feed- 
ers and houses. Free wholesale price list. Green- 
field Wood Products, Youngs Creek, Indiana. 


BIRDHOUSES. Heavy fiber, guaranteed water- 
proof, 5” x 5” x 714’ Birch-bark finish, slate- 
covered roof. Last years. $1.98. 2 for $3.75. 
Northeast Enterprises, 29-A Phillips Lane, Dari- 


en, Connecticut. 


MARTIN HOUSES, 16 compartments, attractive 
conventional design, assembled, excellent ma- 
terial, workmanship. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
$17.50 up FOB, Hobart Sammons, Sesser, Illinois. 


mas Plants—Seeds 


BABY EVERGREENS, HOLLY, RHODODEN- 
DRONS, AZALEAS, Xmas tree stock, Orna- 
mentals, Flowering Shrubs, Blueberries, Shade 
trees, Seeds, Perennials. 36 page catalog free. 
Girard Bros. Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 


WOODLAND PLANTS AND FERNS that ap- 
peal te nature lovers. Write for catalogue. The 
Red Cedar Wildflower Nursery, Falls Village, 
Connecticut. 


Camping—Travel 


FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS, with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


GREEN MT. PARADISE—Enjoy vacation days 
exploring 54 acres of wooded hillsides, meadow- 
land and swamp filled with colorful birds and 
rare flora; return at eventide to a simple old 
farmhouse (mod. plumbing), wholesome food, 
and the nostalgic odor from a wood-burning 
stove; and later, in a comfortable bed, be lulled 
to sleep by a musically murmuring brook. Cook- 
ing in French pottery, and stoneground flour a 
must. $6 a day. Verne Thomas, Wardsboro, 
Vermont. 


TENTS, CAMPING EQUIPMENT; tremendous 
selection. Send 20¢ for 136 page Tent, Camping 
Equipment Catalogue-Handbook listing all na- 
tional camping sites. Morsan, 10-15N—50th Ave., 
Long Island City 1, New York. 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS, hiking and rid- 
ing. HAVASU CANYON, “Gem of the Grand 
Canyon” 3 and 6 days, March 31-May 17, 
from $50. JOHN MUIR TRAIL, California 
Sierra Nevada, July 6-Sept. 7, from $10 per day. 
SANTA LUCIA MOUNTAINS, wilderness back- 
country near Carmel, California, May 24-June 
30, from $5 per day. Write Wampler Trail Trips, 
Box 45, Berkeley 1, California. 


NATURE LOVERS, vacation in quiet, secluded 
country place. Wildlife. Adults only. Each room 
with private bath, excellent food. $50 per week. 
Write John Hunter, R.F.D. 1, Hillsboro, New 
Hampshire. 


BIRD WONDERLAND for Bird Lovers. Chirica- 
hua Mountains, Southeastern Arizona. Regular 
accommodations and furnished housekeeping cot- 
tages. Horseback riding. Reasonable rates. Write 
FARAWAY RANCH, Dos Cabezas, Arizona. 
Continued on Page 96 
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\ and N 


ature Hobbyists. 


CALIFORNIA?: At Sugar Bowl 
Lodge in the High Sierra, close to 
Donner Summit and just off the 
main highway from Sacramento to 
Reno. Five two-week sessions in 1957 
—$98 per session: 
June 23-July 6; 
July 21-Aug. 3; Aug. 4-Aug. 
Aug. 18-Aug. 31 


July 7-July 20; 
17; 


WISCONSIN?: At Hunt Hill, on 
Devil’s Lake near Sarona in north- 
western Wisconsin; 250 miles from 
Milwaukee and 125 miles from Min- 
neapolis—St. Paul. Five 2-week ses- 
sions in 1957—$98 per session: 


16-June 29; June 30-July 13; 
14-July 27; Aug. 4-Aug. 17; 
18-Aug. 31 


June 
July 
Aug. 
CONNECTICUT?: At the Audubon 
Center of Connecticut, a 425-acre 
wildlife sanctuary, 9 miles from 
Greenwich and 35 miles from New 
York City. 


Two 3-day sessions, July 14-17, July 
17-20 ($35 each session); five 1- 
week sessions, June 16-22, June 
23-29, July 28-August 3, August 
4-10, August 25-31 ($55 each ses- 
sion); two 2-week sessions, June 30- 
July 13, August 11-24 ($105 each 
session 


MAINE?: In the Todd Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, Muscongus Bay, Maine—a 
330-acre island 65 miles northeast 
of Portland. Five 2-week sessions in 
1957—$98 per session: 

June 14-June 27; June 28-July 11; 
July 12-July 25; Aug. 2-Aug. 15; 
Aug. 16-Aug. 29 


(Free descriptive folders available 


upon request) 


Conducted by the 


National Audubon Society 


1130 Fifth Avenue 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued from Page 95 


NATURE CAMPS. For Juniors, 12 to 16, de- 
signed for the budding naturalists through the 
field trip method; rustic cabins, swimming, rec- 
reation, June 9 to 16, $22.50; beautiful Oglebay 
Park, Wheeling, West Virginia. For Advanced 
Naturalist, hobbyist, camp counselor, biology 
teacher, the Mountain Camp, Lake Terra Alta, 
West Virginia. Tents, primitive surroundings, 
local and distant field trips. June 16 to 30. One 
week $25.00, two weeks, $42.00. Write: Nature 
Education Department, Oglebay Institute, Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. 


Miscellaneous 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD painted natural 
color. Very lifelike, any size. For prices and 
details, write Clem Wilding, Berger, Missouri. 


YOUR CHERISHED PHOTOGRAPHS, or color 
slides, reproduced on beautiful parchment lamp- 
shades. Free Brochure. Coast O’Maine Studio, 
Boothbay Harbor 10, Maine. 


PRIVATE MAINE BOY’S CAMP needs Nature 
Counselor for Junior group—July and August— 
liberal compensation. Kennebec Camps, 1015 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


NATURALIST’S CATALOG 25¢. Pairs: Chame- 
leons, $1.60, Hamsters, $2.75. 200 Mealworms 
$1.35. Italian green lizard $3.10. German fire 
salamander $2.10. Austrian fire-bellied toad $1.85. 
Quivira Specialties, Topeka 11, Kansas. 


MOUNDBUILDERS ARROWHEADS: Four se- 
lect $1.25, twenty-five $5.00, hundred $17.50. 
Spearhead $1.00. Large Book-Relic Catalog 50¢ 
Tilton Relics, Topeka 11, Kansas. 


WOODLAND WILDLIFE NOTEPAPER. Au- 
thentic scenes look handdrawn. Sample packet 
assorted designs and colors, 24 sheets and en- 
velopes, $1.00. Or write for literature, prices. 
Hoover Handcraft, Grand Marais, Minnesota. 


NATURE AND OTHER COUNSELORS WANT- 
ED, age 19 or over, for Children’s Summer 
Camp. Write Shady Lawn Farm, Oakdale, Cali- 
fornia. 

$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Baby- 
wear! Fast, easy; big demand! No house sell- 
ing! Send stamped, addressed envelope. Babygay, 
Warsaw 120, Indiana. 


WOOD COLLECTIONS 18 specimen wood 
collections which clearly show the growth rings 
and heartwood. Excellent for nature study. 
Booklet describing and identifying woods includ- 
ed. Ryzelite Minerals, Box 569, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 


MINERAL COLLECTIONS 18 mineral speci- 
mens, including uranium and gold ore, mounted 
and identified. Descriptive booklet included. $1.00 
postpaid. Ryzelite Minerals, Box 569, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, B.S. Student Teacher 
experience in Travel, Natural History, Nature 
Interpretation, Working with adults and chil- 
dren. Desires summer position. Walter Donagho, 


1725 West Wilson Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


NATURE COLLECTION! Golden Oriole, Flying 
Fish, Orchid, Lobster, White Stork, Turtle, Cycla- 
men, Hammer-headed Shark, Avocet and many 
other unusual topicals in this beautiful nature 
collection of colorful postage stamps from for- 
eign and tropical lands. Five different sets, 
eighteen handsome studies, only 25¢! Free gift 
included. Send now! Elton Services, 54-A Dres- 
den Avenue, Gardiner, Maine. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


Audubon 
Field Notes 


$3.00 
5.50 
7.50 


Subscription for one year 
For two years 
For three years 


(Single copies of April issue— 
Christmas Bird Count $2.00) 


1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
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Bird Bathe 


To Attract Birds and Enhance Your Garden 


3005—Width 22” 
Light Red Terra Cotta 
Lined with Turquoise Glaze $20.00 
or Pompeian Stone $10.50 


815—Height 26”, Width 23” 


Pompeian Stone $17.50 


. . . 840—St. Francis Bird Bath 
Shipping charges collect. Prices 164—Width 18” Height 26”, Width 18” 


subject to change. Allow about Light Red Terra Cotta Light Red Terra Cotta 
three weeks for delivery. Lined with Turquoise Glaze $18.00 Bowl Lined in Turquoise Glaze $34.00 
or Pompeian Stone $8.00 or Pompeian Stone $25.00 


Shing Wildflower iin fe IN FULL COLOR 


Prints ready to frame from, 
‘’North American Wild 
Flowers,” by Mary Vaux 
Wolcott, published by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 
1925. Mrs. Wolcott was 
the “Audubon of Botany.” 
Make your selection from 
the following list of spring 
flowers, please give Ist, 


2nd, and 3rd choice. 


196—American Twinflower 228—Highbush Blueberry 250—Sweet Pitcherplant 
207—Partridgeberry 232—Downy Pinxterbloom 251—Hooded Pitcherplant 
211—Field Violet 234—Virginia Springbeauty 253—Pinkshell Azalia 
217—Showy Ladyslipper 240—Snow Trillium 254—Rosebay Rhododendron 
222—Goldenclub 247—Dutchmans Breeches 


75c. each, 2 or more 50c. each, plus 25c. for postage and handling. Complete list sent upon request. 
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NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
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PARADISE ON AN 
Audubon Wildlife Tour 


1956-57 


This season Audubon Wildlife Tourists 
may discover two thrilling NEW regions of 
wild Florida—the fabulously beautiful new 
CORKSCREW SWAMP SANCTUARY in the 
northern portion of the Big Cypress Swamp, 
and the wild TAYLOR RIVER country in the 
EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK. Tourists 
may also explore the exciting FISHEAT- 
ING CREEK country southwest of Lake Okee- 
chobee, abounding with wild turkeys, Flor- 


Season 


ida cranes, burrowing owls, egrets, herons, 
ibises and many other species; discover 
the brilliant roseate spoonbills, great white 
herons, reddish egrets and many other sub- 
tropical birds on trips basing at Miami; 
journey from there through the Everglades 
National Park to Florida Bay and the Keys. 
These tours start on November 26 and 
will run on both a one-day and two-day 
schedule from then through April, 1957. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


13 McAllister Arcade 


° Miami, Florida 


